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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


N . 
ca gy COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By AntHony Horr. 12mo, uniform with Grant’s ‘‘ The Bachelor’s 
Two volumes. 12mo, $2.50. Christmas,” $1.50 
“Mr. Meredith has not produced finer work. This new volume of Mr. Hope's, to be published in * contains the following sto- 
The book is filled with splendid things—things | ries: “The Wheel of Love,” Wthe Lady’ of the Pool,” "A Three-Volume Novel,” ©The 
other living novelist could : Philosopher in the ‘Apple 0 Orchard,” “The Curate of Poltons,” and ‘The Decree of Duke 
Deodonato.”’ 


y- THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 
es fine perspective eS sngeess By Evcene Fietp. 12mo, $1.25. 
em 2 ae oe tone of this book will endear it to all 
FOURTH EDITION. pf phic ao oun oe viting copies as 


of Mania 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS lecting, Ballads and their Makers, Booksellers and Printers Old and New, Pleasures of Extra 
AMINTA. Illustration, Odors which Books Exhale, Elzevirs, etc., etc. 


By GEoRGE MEREDITH. 12mo, $1.50. WANDERING HEATH. 
an Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By “Q." (ARTHUR T. QuiLuER Coven). 
0, $1. 
These stories, b of the cleverest and most individual of the English auth 
are Cornwall in acene, and deal largely with the sa-coast and characters. They are varied, 
some are sketchy and effective. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 
Between the years 1829 and 1881. Edited b tee E, Prornero. 8vo, uniform with the first edition of ‘* Life and 
of Dean Stanley.” $5.00. 
The great interest aroused by the publication of the =e \ Stanley ” and the frequent requests for more of his letters have led to 
| the preparation of this ——. It comprises a selection from unpublished letters written to members of his family, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. 
oe meh: op Sir George Grove, and other personal f: my The volume also includes the Dean’s letters to the Queen, and con- | 
selections from 


poems. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF G. A. SALA. 


Written by himself. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 8vo, with portrait, $3.00. 
“ “ Two delightful volumes. _ There is not a dull page in either volume.””— Boston Advertiser. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


PROF. BAIRD’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. 
JUST ISSUED. The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 2 volumes. 
With the four volumes formerly nee, completing the work in a set of 6 volumes, 8vo. Ina box. Price, $15.00. 
commendation 


in our notices of the pi sections of this series is deserved by these last volumes. They 
of style, patient investigation, statement, and repression of partisan extravagance or blame.”’ 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, GREECE, AND THE LEVANT. 
Edited by W. P. P..Loneretitow. With 12 full- “page photogravure mms and over 250 text illustrations. Edition lim- 
ited to 500 copies. Quarto, decorated parchment b gg men ne 
“Tt will fill at once and permanently an important place in the literature of its subject. No work has hitherto existed in English which 
Lat y-~ the resource which is here presented, nor indeed is there any continental eebiication which fulfils exactly the same conditions.” 


CORREGGIO: HIS LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS TIMES. 
Translated from the Italian of Conrapo Ricci by FLoRENcE Summonps. With 16 full-page photogravure plates and over 
200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00 net. 
“In the long and brilliant procession of fine books this season before us, this superb work stands easily at the head — not more on 
pur teh hy J $T ty than because of its literary and artistic features, and its strong appeal to almost every sense which 


in a choice volume.” — The yates World. 
LITTLE’ RIVERS. 
A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry Van Dyke. Third Edition. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


“ A series of sketches on a more serious background, worked into a combination so simple and charming, and so full of the spirit 
of petal ol Gudea ean nto haan eas ce ance "—The Nation. 
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IMPORTANT AMERICAN BOOKS. 








John Fiske. 


The Discovery of America, with some account of An- 
cient America and the Spanish Conquest. With a 
Steel Portrait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many 
old Maps, several Modern Maps, Fac-similes, and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00; half calf, $6.50. 

The American Revolution. With a new Portrait of 
Washington, hitherto unpublished, and Maps. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $6.50. 

The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. 
With Map, Notes, ete. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Beginnings of New England; or, The Puritan 
Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious Lib- 
erty. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The War of Independence. With Maps. 
cents. 

Civil Government in the United States, considered with 
some Reference to its Origins. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

A History of the United States for Schools. Fully Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


“The reader may turn over these volumes with full assurance of 
faith for a fresh rehearsal of the old facts, which no time can stale, and 
for new views of those old facts, according to the larger frame-work 4 
style 


16mo, 75 


ideas in which they can now be set by the mastor of a capti 


vating 
and an expert in historical philosophy. "—New York Evening Post. 


American Statesmen. 

Biographies of men famous in’the Political History of 
the United States. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 

John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 

Alexander Hamilton. By H. Casor Longe. 

John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Hoxst. 

Andrew Jackson. By W. G. SuMNER. 

John Randolph. By Henry ApAms. 

James Monroe. By D. C. Girman. 

Thomas Jefferson. By J. T. Morse, Jr. 

Daniel Webster. By H. C. Lona. 

Albert Gallatin. By Jonn Austin STEVENS. 

James Madison. By Sypney Howarp Gay. 

_John Adams. By J. T. Morss, Jr. 

John Marshall. By AtLan B. MaGrupEr. 

Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 

Thomas H. Benton. By THeoporE Rooseve tt. 

Henry Clay. (2 vols.) By Cart Scnurz. 

Patrick Henry. By Mosrs Corr Ty er. 

Gouverneur Morris. By TaroporEe RoosEvE tr. 

Martin Van Buren. By Epwarp M. SHEparp. 

George Washington. (2 vols.) By H. C. Lopas. 

Benjamin Franklin. By J. T. Morsz, Jr. 

John Jay. By Grorce PELLEw. 

Lewis Cass. By ANprEw C. McLAvGHLIN. 

Abraham Lincoln. (2 vols.) By J. T. Morss, Jr. 


“The series is doing an immense service to the read ublic and 
to the cause of history in bringing forth adequate though f — 
of the lives of eminent men of whom the general knowledge has beco! 
vague, erroneous, or traditional.”—New York Times. 

“It seems to us a very valuable series. It furnishes a history of 
American politics in the attracti ive form of bagragiy. a 
— Prof. Gotpwix Surrx in the Nineteenth Century. 








American Men of Letters. 

Biographies of distinguished American Authors. Edited 
by Cuartes Duptey Warner. Each volume, with 
Portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 ; half morocco, $2.50. 

Washington Irving. By Cuartes Duptey WARNER. 

Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scupper. 

Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. SANBORN. 

George Ripley. By O. B. Froraincram. 

J. Fenimore Cooper. By V. R. Lounsspury. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. Hicarnson. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By O. W. Hotmes. 

Edgar Allan Poe. By Grorcre E. Woopserry. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis. By Henry A. Brers. 

Benjamin Franklin. By Joun B. McMaster. 

William Cullen Bryant. By Jonn Bicetow. 

William Gilmore Simms. By Wriu1am P. Trent. 

George William Curtis. By Epwarp Cary. 


“ These volumes are very readable and full of interest. ay 
doubtedly will do much to an interest in American 
ture, to stimulate a desire to know about 44. ~~ te 
GrorcE bans Cooxe. 


American Commonwealths. 

A series of volumes on such States of the Union as have 
a striking political, social, or economical history. 
Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Maps and 
Indexes. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Virginia. By Joun Esten Cooke. 

Oregon. By Wriiir1AM Barrows. 

Maryland. By Witi1am Hanp Browne. 

Kentucky. By NATHANIEL SouTHGATE SHALER. 

Michigan. By Tuomas M. Cootry. 

Kansas. By Leverett W. Sprine. 

California. By Jostan Royce. 

New York. By Exxis H. Roserts. 2 vols. 

Connecticut. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 

Missouri. By Lucien Carr. 

Indiana. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 

Ohio. By Rurus Kine. 

Vermont. By Row anp E. Rosrnson. 


“The books are not mere State Histories : they are something much 
more and very much better than that. They ar are attempts to embod: 
what is most distinct and in the political life and history of eac 
State, and to show how ow thes has contributed to the development of the 
whole.” — Gzorcr WILLIS COOKE. 


American Religious Leaders. 

Biographies of men who have had great influence on 
Religious Thought and Life in the United States. 
Each volume, uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Jonathan Edwards. By Prof. A. V. G. ALLEN. 

Wilbur Fisk. By Prof. Gzorce PRENTICE. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. By Rev. W. W. Newron. 

Francis Wayland. By Prof. James O. Murray. 

Charles G. Finney. By Prof. G. FrEpERIcK WRIGHT. 

Mark Hopkins. By Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER. 

Henry Boynton Smith. By Prof. L. F. Stearns. 


“They will be of immense service, not only to ministers and Sun- 
day-school teachers, but to men of affairs, to all thoughtful women, 
and to the y whose opinions are just forming, and who ought to 
know how the leading ers of this country have contributed of 
their efforts to make the popular conception of religion what it is to- 
day.’’— Boston Beacon. 








*,* Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
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“« The ‘Best American Novel of the Year.” 





THE RED REPUBLIC. 


A Romance of the Commune. 
Quarter,” ete., ete. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “ The King in Yellow,” “In the 
12mo, ornamental cover, $1.25. 


“*'The Red Republic’ stands head and shoulders above any American novel of the year. There are in it wonderfully 


impressive pictures of the days of the Commune. 


I know of no book — fiction or history — in which the savage cruelty of the 


mob, the pitilessness of irresponsible power, the pathos of headless armies marching to death, are so vividly described. It has 
blood and it has viscera. And the thing lives.”-— Commercial Advertiser. 
**Mr, Chambers showed in ‘ The King in Yellow’ that he had the clue to the secret. This work shows that he is nearer 


that secret now. 


He has already earned a place among the men of whom things are ‘ expected,’ and he can do what few men 


can do— he can tell a story.” — Jamrs L. Forp in New York Journal. 


“* Why is the book so good, and so difficult to lay down unfinished ?’’— 


New York Recorder. 


‘* By far the most notable book of the week. Last season American letters were enriched by two very original and very 
remarkable books, viz., ‘Chimmie Fadden’ and * The King in Yellow.’ ‘The Red Republic’ is, I think, the one sort of his- 


torical novel which has a chance of living very far into the next century. . . 


. A wonderfully real and intensely vital picture of 


the Commune. There is in the book a fine quality of romance which carries you along to the last page in a pleasurable state 


of excitement. . . 


. A book that will hold your attention from the first page to the last. . . 


. I do not think one need hesi- 


tate to call ‘ The Red Republic’ the best American novel of the year.’”,-—Vancre THOMPSON. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West Twenty-third St., New York. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PRESS, Cnicaco, 
Is prepared to undertake the manufacture of Au- 
thors’ Editions or Private Editions of meritori- 
ous works in any department of literature. The 
services rendered will include the critical revision 
of MSS. to prepare them for publication, the ed- 
itorial supervision of works passing through the 
press, tasteful and correé typography, and the 
competent oversight of all details necessary to 
the produétion of a complete and well-made book ; 
also, the distribution of copies to the press and 
elsewhere, as desired. An extended experience 
in all the praétical details of book-produétion, 
both on the literary and the mechanical sides, 
justifies the guarantee of satisfactory results to 
all in need of such services. 
Estimates given on application. Address 


THE DIAL PREss, 
No. 315 Wabash Avenue, . . 





Chicago, Ill. 





Ready Jan. 8—Dean Hole’s New Book : 
A LITTLE TOUR IN 
AMERICA. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Roches- 
ter, author of ‘‘A Little Tour in Ireland,” ‘‘ The Memories 
of Dean Hole,’ “‘ A Book About Roses,”’ etc. 

12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.75. 


London Times. —“ His pages ripple over with fun, but his humor is 
not f , because it is never forced, and rests on a firm foundation 
2S shrewd observation and kindly but not undisc apprecia- 


—— Graphic. —“ There is not a page that does not contain some 
—a gem of wit, a touch of wisdom, ascrap of kindly coun- 
ce it anecdote, or a homely truth.”’ 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 3 to August 13. 
Thirty-four courses will be offered. For pamphlet giving 
full information, apply to the Clerk of the Committee, 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


Old South Leaflets on ‘Puritanism. 


Seven new Leaflets have been added to the Old South Series, relating 
to English Puritanism and the Commonwealth: No. 58, Hooper’s 
Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot’s ‘‘Apology for Soc- 
rates’’; 60, Ship-Money Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech against 
Strafford ; 62, Cromwell’s Second Speech ; 63, Milton’s ‘‘ Free 
Commonwealth ’’; 64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. Several 
earlier leaflets relate to the same period, including Vane’s ‘‘ Healing 
Question,’’ the Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, 
the Scottish National Covenant, the Agreement of the Peo- 
ple, the Instrument of Government, and Cromwell’s First 








All the leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. Price, 
5 cents a copy, $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Directors of the OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING - HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEw BOOoks. 


JUST READY. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $6.00. 











Round About a Brighton An Artist in the Himalayas. Thoughts and Aspirations of 
Coach Off 


ice. By A. D. McCorsnck. Is Illustrated the Ages. 
By so — ee. —y ~~ with over 100 esetntins Sim the =~ ~= in ~ and, Vere. i ny 
wi charming illus’ ons, depict- my igi iti ° ~ 
ing Rural and Coaching Scenes, by | Original Sketches made on the Jour- | _ ited by WILLIAM CHATTERTON COUP. 


Lucy Kemp Wecu. 12mo, bound ney. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. LAND, D.Se., M.A. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 
in buckram, $1.75. . 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s 
Complete Works. 

“ They are, to those who knew him, delightful letters, as recalling the man. His letters are pleasant, affectionate, wholly unaffected. . . . 
They are pleasant letters of travel. . . . His letters are genial, tender, sometimes playful.”— The Spectator. 

“ These two volumes constitute, from the point of view of literature, the most important publications of the season — or, for that matter, of 
several seasons.’’—The Outlook. 

“ Their substance is one of the rarest in epistolary literature, and their style is unique, for in the smallest matters, as in the greatest, Matthew 
Arnold gave the best of himself to his task ; even as a letter-writer his motto was ‘ Noblesse oblige.’’"—New York Tribune. 





The Most Delectable History of | A Handbook to the Works of Browning as a Philosophical 


' Reynard the Fox. Alfred Lord Tennyson. and Religious Teacher. 
yy ey ey By Morton Luvucg, author of “New | By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of 


by W. Frank CALDERON, 12mo, cloth Studies in Tennyson.’’ 12mo, cloth, Moral Philosophy in the University of 


extra, gilt = $2.00. (A new vol- $1.75. Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 
ord 


ume of Cra Series.) 





NEW ORLEANS: The Place and the People. 


By GRACE KING, author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,’ “‘ Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” etc. Profusely illustrated by Frances E, 
Jongs. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

“Of the volume before us there can be no higher praise than to say that, after Gayarre, it still justifies its existence. . . . Our author has 

incorporated material that Gayarre felt constrained to neglect, enough of itself to warrant the publication of her volume.” —N. Y. Evening Sun. 





Outlines of Church History: The Lyric Poets. A New Volume. Names and their Histories. 
By Rupotr Sou, Professor of Law, | Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. | Alphabetically arranged as a Handbook 

Leipzig. Translated by Miss May | Edited by Ernest Ruys, Second Series, | of Historical phy and Topo- 

Srnciarr. With a Preface by Prof. With a frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, gilt phical Nomenclature, by Isaac 


H. M. G. Warxtin, M.A. 12mo, cloth, top, $1.00 ; or in full parchment, extra of Yok” ib et =e Pla, 
$1.10 net. gilt top, $1.50. ces.”” 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





A Sportsman and Naturalist in South Africa. A Sumptuously “The most beautiful decorated piece of work that has yet 
Illustrated Book. been produced in England.’’— Daily Chronicle. 
A Breath from the Veldt. A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. 

By Joun Guitte Mitxais, F.Z.S., author of “‘Game Birds | By Wiiu1aAm SHAKESPEARE. Beautifully [lustrated with 
and Shooting Sketches.’’ Illustrated with 13 superb Electro numerous full- Engravings. Illustrations in the Text 
Etchings, 12 sal-peee Engravings, and upward of 100 En- and decorated Borders by Ropert ANNING BELL. Edited, 
gravings in the Text. Imperial 4to, bound in buckram, bw 1 an — by Israzt Gotztancz. Small 4to, 

net. c extra, $2.00. 


$25.00 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


A Pitiless Passion. By Exxa Mac- | An Experiment in Altruism. By 





MAHON, author of ‘A New Note,” MARGARET SHERWOoD. Third Edi- 
**A Modern Man.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. tion. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

The Years that the Locust Hath | °¢- 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Frederick. By L. B. Watrorp, av- 
Eaten. By Anne E. Hotpsworts, | A Japanese Marriage. By Dovetas thor of “‘Baby’s Grandmother,” “The 
author of ** Joanna Traill, Spi Ng SLADEN, author of “* Japs at Home.”’ Mischief of Monica,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. $1.25. 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Firrn Avenue, New Yor. 
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THE SCHOLAR AND HIS FUNCTION 
IN SOCIETY. 


In the last issue of Toe Dia an urgent plea 
was made for serious thought and sober judg- 
ment in the matter of the grave international 
complication with which we were suddenly con- 
fronted at the approach of Christmas-tide, and 
which seemed to evoke in many quarters a spirit 
of recklessness creditable neither to our mor- 
ality nor our intelligence as a nation. With- 





out attempting to discuss the political questions 
concerned, we emphasized the need of delibera- 
tion in all such matters, and stated as our posi- 
tion that in a dispute involving, as the Vene- 
zuelan controversy does, delicate questions of 
international usage and historical investiga- 
tions such as only the well-equipped scholar 
can undertake, it was the part of sobriety and 
self-respect to maintain a decent reserve, await- 
ing the final verdict of the trained specialist, 
and provisionally deferring to the judgment of 
those alone whose authority can have any real 
weight. Our modest “plea for sanity” has 
called forth a number of communications, most 
of them in sympathy with the attitude of THE 
Dra, but a few breathing the “ amazement 
and indignation ” aroused in patriotic breasts 
by our tame and spiritless views. 

We are not concerned to reply to these angry 
outpourings, for they are all beside the mark. 
Those that make elaborate arguments about 
the boundary line of Venezuela discuss a sub- 
ject upon which we have expressed no opinion, 
and in which we take but a feeble interest. 
Those that denounce our utterances as “ trea- 
sonable ” and “ unpatriotic” have yet to learn 
the meaning of the words “ fidelity ” and * pa- 
triotism.” “ Our true country,” as Lowell once 
wrote, “is that ideal realm which we represent 
to ourselves under the names of religion, duty, 
and the like. Our terrestrial organizations are 
but far-off approaches to so fair a model, and 
all they are verily traitors who resist not any 
attempt to divert them from this their original 
intendment.” We are happy to note that the 
opening weeks of the new year have brought 
much testimony to the existence among our 
fellow-countrymen of a nobler patriotic passion 
than is known to the philosophy of the jingo, 
and that hundreds of weighty utterances have 
voiced the sentiments of justice and humanity 
and civilization, justifying our appeal almost 
before it was made. 

There is, however, one aspect of the recent 
discussion, as of most public discussions in 
which fundamental principles are concerned, 
that seems to call for thoughtful consideration. 
The greatest fault of democracy is that it so 
often presumes to decide upon questions which 
in their very nature are to be decided upon 
intelligently only by experts. Every philosoph- 
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ical writer upon democratic institutions, whether 
sympathizing with them or not, has put his 
finger upon this weak spot, and found in it the 
greatest menace to the permanence of popular 
government. A sound decision upon almost 
any problem of political science, of economics 
or finance, is within the reach of specially dis- 
ciplined minds alone, and the opinion of the 
unthinking masses upon such matters has just 
as much or as little real weight as an opinion 
upon the special problems of engineering, or 
chemistry, or physiology. This doctrine, of 
course, will never receive the assent of the dem- 
agogue, whether he be a political schemer, or a 
legislator chosen by popular vote, or the editor 
of a newspaper conducted upon modern com- 
mercial principles. It is the business of all 
these people to pretend that their opinions 
upon the delicate problems presented by the art 
of government are as good as anybody’s, and 
probably a little better ; their stock in trade is 
an infinite self-assurance, and their method the 
method of flattery, either rank or insidious, 
according to the particular vanities or suscep- 
tibilities of their hearers. 

For many years these artful manipulators of 
public opinion, in pursuit of their ad captan- 
dum policy, have sedulously labored to devel- 
op the antagonism always latent between the 
masses and the men of scholarship. The pro- 
cess is by no means peculiar to this country, 
but has probably been more successfully car- 
ried out with us than elsewhere, in consequence 
of the innate irreverence of the American na- 
tional character, its unpleasant self-assertive- 
ness, and the superficiality of* the educational 
influences under which it has in large part been 
shaped. A curiously mythical notion of the 
scholar and his function in society, as unlike 
the reality as anything that could well be im- 
agined, has come currently to be held, and in 
perfect good faith, by a large proportion of our 
population. One can hardly take up an Amer- 
ican newspaper without coming upon many a 
covert sneer at the scholar and his modes of 
thinking, upon many an expression of ill con- 
cealed contempt for his impracticability and 
his idealism. He is spoken of as if he were 
some curious sort of stuffed animal, exhib- 
ited in the glass case of some university or 
other institution of learning. That he has 
opinions upon the subject to which he has de- 
voted a lifetime of thought is, of course, a fa- 
miliar fact, for he sometimes has the temerity 
to state them in public; but that they should 
be taken seriously by the plain sensible man of 





affairs, who lives in the world and rubs against 
it every day, is too extraordinary a proposition 
to be considered. 

This singular distortion of view has received 
so frequent illustration of late years that ex- 
amples seem hardly necessary. The history of 
our national economic and financial policy since 
the Civil War is an almost unbroken record of 
fatuous ignorance, and empirical experimenta- 
tion, and insolent disregard of the best estab- 
lished inductions of science. The only ade- 
quate analogy is that offered by a man who™ 
barely escapes with his life from a succession 
of diseases, each the result of some act of reck- 
lessness, and each dealt with in accordance with 
the rules of some new quackery or some time- 
honored superstition. That there is such a 
thing as the scientific treatment of disease, and 
that imminent disease may be averted by the 
precautions suggested by scientific knowledge, 
are the last propositions that such a man wilk 
admit. And the body politic seems to fare in 
much the same way, for your Demos is firm in 
his prejudices, and distrusts above all things 
else the pedantry of the university professor 
or other variety of trained practitioner. “‘ What 
can he know about politics?” some one said 
of Lowell, a few years before the death of our 
great American scholar; “he never made a 
stump speech in his life.” “ What can he know 
about the tariff?” says the self-confident wool- 
grower of the authoritative writer upon eco- 
nomic science; “he never raised a flock of 
sheep in his life.” 

The application of these illustrations to the 
Venezuelan controversy is obvious enough. 
That controversy presents — leaving its ethics 
out of the question—two special problems, one 
of international law and one of statesmanship. 
The first problem is concerned with the rela- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine to the body of in- 
ternational law and usage, together with the 
question of the legitimacy of an application of 
that Doctrine to this particular case. The sec- 
ond problem is concerned with the possible 
menace to our national safety resulting from a 
slight enlargement of a small English colony 
in a corner of South America. Both of these 
problems belong preéminently to the domain 
of the scholar, and upon neither of them is the 
opinion of the “man in the street” likely to 
have any value. Now the judgment of com- 
petent authorities upon both of these problems, 
in this country as well as in Eur6pe, is sub- 
stantially unanimous as far as the essential ele- 
ments are concerned. That judgment runs 
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counter to an opinion, or rather a sentiment, 
that seems to have a somewhat widespread 
currency among our population, a sentiment 
based mainly upon prejudices of the baser sort, 
and inflamed by the pernicious zeal of time- 
serving politicians and journalists. What 
should be the attitude of the sober-minded to- 
ward this division of opinion? It seems to us 
that but one rational answer to such a question 
is possible. The voice of a man who has made 
the subjects concerned the study of his life- 
time, who can bring to bear upon the problems 
the full weight of historical scholarship and 
scientific method, must surely outweigh the 
voices of many thousands of butchers and 
bakers and candlestick-makers, however suc- 
cessfully they may ply their respective crafts. 
It is only where really competent opinion is 
divided, as in the case of the fierce discussion 
about acquired characteristics and heredity 
which just now divides the biologists into two 
opposed camps, that the layman is at all justi- 
fied in taking sides, and even in such a case a 
modest suspension of judgment is for him the 
more fitting part. “The majority is always 


wrong” is the vehement utterance of one of 
Dr. Ibsen’s characters, reflecting, doubtless, 


the view of the dramatist himself in one of his 
moods of angry individualism. Without ac- 
cepting this as a complete induction, we may 
say that history shows the majority to have been 
often wrong, at least, and honors the minority 
that has stood for justice and right. And we 
may add that the minority, when it really is 
right, and stands patiently steadfast, nearly 
always in the end brings around to its own way 
of thinking the wrong-headed majority. 








THE STAGNATION IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 


The close connection between politics and letters, 
which has been a distinctive characteristic of the 
intellectual life of Russia, was never more strikingly 
illustrated than at the present time. The confusion, 
uncertainty, and haziness of the political situation 
are fully reflected in the literature of the country. 
The land which has produced Tourguénieff, Gogol, 
Dostoievsky, Saltikoff, and Tolstoi, is now without 
a single definite literary school or movement. Tol- 
stoi, to be sure, lives and writes. His latest novel, 
‘«* Master and Man,” whose success outside of Russia 
has not been very decided, has proved disappointing 
to the progressive youth of Russia. While every- 
thing Tolstoi publishes is eagerly read and widely 
discussed, the ideas which he represents are no longer 
dominant. There is little sympathy with the cult of 





individual self-improvement and altruism ; progress 
is generally expected to take the form of a change 
in the economic, political, and educational conditions 
of Russia. Tolstoi is indifferent to external reforms, 
and insists that character alone is essential. He 
exhorts individual men and women to be unselfish, 
brave, and truthful, and has no hope of improvement 
through any other agency. Nearly all his recent 
works, including “ Master and Man,” enforce this 
moral ; and hence most of his readers, while admit- 
ting the literary power and charm of his latter-day 
fiction, declare that Russia no longer finds in it that 
inspiration and that aid which Tolstoi afforded it 
in the days when his doctrines enjoyed considerable 
popularity. There is considerable interest in the 
new novel which Tolstoi is understood to have 
nearly ready for publication. It deals with the life 
of Siberian convicts, and shows that moral regen- 
eration is not imposssible even under the worst con- 
ditions, provided love in its most unselfish form is 
present to guide and comfort the victims. Accord- 
ing to reports in the Russian press, the heroine of 
the new novel is a young woman unjustly accused 
of having poisoned a rich merchant with whom she 
lived in illicit relations, while the hero is the foreman 
of the jury which convicts the woman. This fore- 
man falls in love with the supposed murderer, and 
follows her to Siberia. Whatever the artistic merits 
of this new story may prove to be, its “ moral” will 
be essentially the same as that of “Master and 
Man,” and it cannot be taken as expressing the 
present sentiments and aspirations of Russia. Tol- 
stoi is powerful, but he stands virtually alone. The 
progressive elements of Russia recognize his sin- 
cerity and moral greatness, but decline to follow 
him. He is not a leader of men, and his writings 
do not impel his readers to action along the lines 
indicated by him. 

The younger writers of fiction, having no special 
doctrine to preach, turn to actual life for their 
material, and find it colorless, vague, poor, unstable. 
Being, most of them, extremely realistic, their novels 
naturally reflect the emptiness and confusion of the 
life they depict. The most successful of them — 
Mamin, Chekhoff, Korolenko, and others — still 
continue to describe peasant life; but a number 
have abandoned that field and turned their attention 
to the aristocratic classes and the high life of the 
capital. This departure is deemed very significant 
by the best Russian critics, for ever since the eman- 
cipation of the serfs the “ Populist” movement in 
Russia has attracted the finest writers, and the life 
and labor of the people — the peasantry and the city 
proletariat — have furnished the themes for their 
productions. This literary movement has coincided 
and corresponded with the revolutionary Populist 
movement, which sent thousands of the most cul- 
tured and refined youths into the villages and fac- 
tories, to live and work with the common people for 
the sake of disseminating liberal political ideas 
among them and scattering the seeds of revolution. 
Now, however, the revolutionary movement is prac- 
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tically dead in Russia. The young men and women 
no longer go among the people as propagandists 
and conspirators against the powers that be, while 
terrorism has been abandoned as wasteful and futile. 
The desire of the progressive minority to be useful 
to the masses is as intense as it has ever been, but 
the methods have radically changed. Literature 
has not as yet adapted itself to these new conditions, 
and it is at present colorless, barren, and vapid. 
The high hopes of the reformers having been 
dashed by the reactionary attitude of the Czar, con- 
stitutional and political changes, while still secretly 
yearned for, have ceased to form the staple of dis- 
cussion. But it would be an error to suppose that 
no improvements at all are expected in Russia. The 
present government is apparently determined to 
demonstrate that absolutism is not incompatible 
with true progress, and a number of important re- 
forms seem to have been decided upon. Perhaps 
the most important task undertaken by it is univer- 
sal popular education. There is a veritable educa- 
tional crusade in Russia at present. The Provincial 
Assemblies, the press, official and voluntary socie- 


ties, all talk about the means of raising the popular | 


intelligence. Thousands of new schools are pro- 
posed for villages, night schools, libraries, lectures, 
and reading rooms are being organized in the cities, 
popular editions of national and foreign authors are 
being undertaken, and the young men and women 
of the country are turning their attention to this 
sphere of activity. Higher education is not neg- 
lected. A medical college for women has been au- 
thorized by the government, and several new com- 
mercial colleges have been opened for graduates of 
female gymnasia. A warm controversy has arisen 
in regard to the character of the proposed common 
schools. The Conservatives insist on religious train- 
ing and on the control of the schools by the clergy. 
They want none but priests as teachers, and plainly 
intimate that secular education would prove a source 
of the greatest danger to absolutism. Secular 


teachers, they say, would disseminate revolutionary | 


heresies and undermine the foundations of Church 


and State. Moreover, mere intellectual training, | 


instruction in the “three R’s,” they argue, will be 
of little utility either to the masses or to the govern- 
ment. Honesty, loyalty, sobriety, and strong prac- 
tical sense, are virtues entirely unrelated to the abil- 
ity to read and write, and the government ought not 
to encourage education that is not spiritual, moral, 
Christian. On the other hand, the Liberals naturally 
insist on complete separation between the schools 
and the Church, and they point to the tendencies in 
the civilized world at large as sustaining their view. 
The government has not interfered with this discus- 
sion, but it is feared that it will finally take the side 
of the Conservatives. 

Economic and judicial reforms are also among 
the probabilities of the near future. New land- 
banks for the pesantry are planned, and in certain 
Provincial Assemblies it is proposed to organize 
legal bureaus to which the peasants could apply for 











free advice. The monopoly of the sale of liquor, 
which the government has experimentally intro- 
duced in a few provinces, appears to have worked 
well, and the disappearance of all private saloons 
is regarded as a great reform by all Russian writers 
except the few who claim that the nobility, rather 
than the government, ought to enjoy this monopoly. 
In short, reform, though not of a political or con- 
stitutional nature, is in the air. People are in a 
state of expectancy. They are hopeful, and yet skep- 
tical. They believe that something will be done by 
the present government, and they are eager to lend 
a hand and coéperate in anything really conducive 
to national welfare; at the same time, they fear that 
the reactionary spirit presiding over these reform- 
atory movements may emasculate and deflower the 
most promising of the reforms. 

Under these circumstances the literary life can 
hardly be very vigorous. Publicists and economists 
manage to extract some comfort from the dim pros- 
pects and possibilities of progress, but the lot of the 
novelists and story-teliers is hard indeed. The 
present is dismal and chaotic, and they are not even 
sure that they are on the eve of a new era. Real- 


_ ism has always been supreme in Russian fiction, but 
| even realism needs definite human documents and 


an active life full of movement, interest, and strug- 
gle. Stagnation, indefiniteness, confusion, are fatal 
to it. All is talk at present in Russia; there are 


| no types or things worthy of study and portrayal. 


The Tourguénieff atmosphere has vanished ; the ter- 
rorist and revolutionary days are over; the enthu- 
siasm of the Populist propogandists has spent itself. 
No one knows what the future wiil bring. Tolstoi 


| alone, as said above, unconcerned and indifferent, 


with a firm faith in the saving quality of his phil- 
osophy of life, is able to write and preach in the 
form of semi-realistic fiction. He has his ideal, 
source of inspiration, and message, and he finds 
sermons in stones and lessons in everything. 
Victor YARROS. 








COMMUNICATION. 


UNAUTHORIZED EDITION OF MURRAY’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

The literary notices of THe Dra are so uniformly 
accurate and just that I read with some surprise, in the 
issue of December 16, your mention of the new edition 
of A. S. Murray’s “ Manual of Mythology ”; one might 
readily infer from it that the book had been carefully 
revised by the author. In a recent letter Mr. Murray 
says: “Since the preparation of the second edition of the 
Manual, so long ago that I was but a young man then, 
I have had nothing whatever to do with the book in any 
shape or form.” Moreover, the authorized publishers 
of the American edition are Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; on the conduct of the Philadelphia publisher who 
has taken Mr. Murray’s book without authorization, and 
has had it revised without consulting him, each reader 
will pass judgment for himself. F. W. K. 

University of Michigan, Jan. 8, 1896. 
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The New Books. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CORREGGIO.* 


It has always seemed somewhat odd that a 
painter of Correggio’s genius should have lived 
and worked in the centre of Italy, in the bright- 
est period of the Renaissance, without creating 
notice for himself or his art, outside of his local 
province, until long after his death. No con- 
temporary writer mentioned him ; Ariosto over- 
looked him ; Vasari could get little exact data 
about him, and had to write the first life of 
him from hearsay. In 1552 Landi said of 
him that he was “a painter nobly formed by 
nature herself rather than by any master,” and 
Titian at Parma with Charles V. praised his 
Cathedral frescoes ; but the man’s life was still 
unknown. Baldinucci added nothing to the 
Vasari biography but eulogy, and it was not 
until the eighteenth century that Tiraboschi 
published documentary evidence about the 
painter and tried to get at the facts of his 
life. In our century much has been written 
about him: Pungileoni published new docu- 
ments, Meyer sifted all the old material into 
new form, Morelli straightened out the attribu- 
tion of his pictures; and now the director of 
the Parma gallery, Dr. Corradi Ricci, comes 
forward with more new documents in a large 
handsomely-illustrated folio which finally sums 
up all the recorded life of the painter. 

Students of history will take up Dr. Ricci’s 
book with eagerness, and they may put it down 
with some shade of disappointment. It doubt- 
less contains all there is to be known about 
Correggio, but the gist of it was already known. 
And those “new documents” to which the 
writer has had access, and which were to throw 
new light upon the painter, are neither very 
important nor very illuminating. Dr. Ricci 
has written a sound critical and historical ac- 
count of Correggio — the best yet published — 
but it revolutionizes no old theories and estab- 
lishes no new point of view. It collects, cor- 
rects, amends, and in that way doubtless gets 
at the truth of matters ; for the writer seems to 
have no conception of Correggio that requires 
a distortion of probability. He gives the facts 
as they are known, and his inferences from them 
are neither far-fetched nor illogical. For this 
his readers will thank him. There is so much 

*Anrtonio AttecRI DA Correcoi0. His Life, his 
Friends, and his Times. By Corrado Ricci. Translated from 


the Italian, by Florence Simmonds. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








theory-forming and fact-straining in modern 
historical writing, that a plain common-sense 
statement is refreshing. 

The facts of Correggio’s early life are practic- 
ally unknown, and this accounts for the “ isolated 
genius” theory advanced by various writers. 
The absence of record was to them evidence 
enough that Correggio had neither teachers 
nor education, and that he sprang up suddenly, 
like a fountain in the desert, by virtue of in- 
herent force. Neither the tale of his childish 
ignorance nor that of his great learning has any 
basis in historic statement. He wrote a good 
hand and painted magnificent pictures : that is 
positively all we know about his learning. It 
is fair to suppose, however, that he could have 
done neither without some cultivated intelli- 
gence. He probably received the education of 
the youths of his time. His native town and 
province were quite as awake to the intelligence 
and learning of the Renaissance as other Ital- 
ian towns and provinces; there was building, 
carving, and painting there as elsewhere in 
Italy, and the young Correggio was probably 
just as susceptible to the spirit of the age in the 
Emilia as the young Raphael in Umbria. 

Correggio was born in 1494, of respectable 
but not rich or noble parents. His first mas- 
ter in painting was doubtless some local artist, 
like his uncle, or Antonio Bartolotti degli An- 
ceschi ; but this is not positively known. There 
is no record of his apprenticeship in art, save 
what shows in his early works. These are 
reminiscent of Ferrara and Bologna, but it can- 
not be inferred that he was a pupil of Fran- 
cesco Bianchi-Ferrari, or of Francia, or of 
Costa. His first important picture, painted 
when he was twenty, was the “ Madonna of St. 
Francis,” now in the Dresden gallery. In it 
one meets with many resemblances to well- 
known artists. Mantegna’s “ Madonna of Vic- 
tory,” now in the Louvre, seems to have been 
studied by the young painter. The pose of the 
St. Francis Madonna, the outstretched hand, 
the black-and-white of the pedestal, the drapery, 
the foreshortening, the children, all indicate a 
study of the great Paduan. Yet Mantegna died 
when Correggio was twelve years of age; he 
could not have been the latter’s master. The 
young Correggio was merely influenced by 
Mantegna’s work. And other influences were 
evidently upon him at the same time. The St. 
Francis and the St. Catherine in the Dresden 
picture are strong reminders of Francia, and, 
though Dr. Ricci will not admit it, the picture 
shows the influence of Leonardo da Vinci. The 
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figure of John at the right belongs to the Lom- 
bard school of Leonardo. The Madonna’s 
smile, the heavy eyelids, the oval face, the con- 
tours, the light-and-shade, are all borrowed 
from the same source; and that foreshortened 
hand and arm may be seen in the “ Madonna 
of the Rocks” in the Louvre, as well as in 
Mantegna’s “« Madonna of Victory.” The Lom- 
bard tinge is again noticeable in Correggio’s 
“ Bolognini Madonna” at Milan, and in other 
early works. There is no record that Correg- 
gio ever was in Milan or ever saw Leonardo. 
It is highly probable, however, that he had seen 
and studied some Lombard pictures ; for dur- 
ing his youth Parma was at one time subject 
to Milan, and Milanese painters had been there 
— yes, Leonardo himself for a brief visit. 

The study of Correggio’s masters and early 
influences ends where it begins, in conjecture. 
Like most young painters, he probably swung 
here and there until he found his own mind 
and path. He was not a life-long assimilator 
like Raphael, but a man of peculiar individ- 
uality, who always remained Emilian in art, 
though at first swayed by the great men of the 
times. It was natural that he should admire 
Leonardo, Francia, Costa, Dosso, and Man- 
tegna ; and that he followed the !ast-named in 
his frescoes for the Convent of S. Paolo at 
Parma, there can be little doubt. These fres- 
coes were done in 1518, and Correggio was at 
that time living in Parma. In 1519 he re- 
turned for a year to his native town of Correg- 
gio, and then came back to Parma to do the 
frescoes of S. Giovanni Evangelista, at the re- 
quest of the Benedictines. The fresco in the 
dome of this church marks something of a de- 
parture not only in Correggio’s life but in Ital- 
ian art. It had been the practice in the com- 
position of large spaces to cut up the area into 
squares, triangles, and architectural niches, 
and to fill these with separate pictures ; but Cor- 
reggio invented a composition of colossal pro- 
portions, and threw the whole dome into one 
picture, showing Christ ascending in the cen- 
tre of the dome with the apostles and angels 
below him in a vast circle. And here in this 
fresco the grace of Correggio is as nothing to his 
strength. The figures of the apostles are almost 
like Michael Angelo’s, so powerful are they in 
line and form, while that charm and sweetness 
so characteristic of his later altar-pieces are 
hardly noticeable. 

It was in 1520 that Correggio’s marriage 
took place, and about this time that he painted 
the “Marriage of St. Catharine,” the “ Ma- 





donna della Cesta,” and the “* Descent from the 
Cross.” In 1523 he began painting the fres- 
coes of the Parma Cathedral, and these occu- 
pied him until his death. He completed the 
great fresco in the cupola, and it seemed to 
receive almost instant recognition from his 
townspeople. Vasari was the first outsider to 
write about it, Correggio’s immediate pupils 
(and after them the Carracci) copied it, Titian 
praised it,— and still Correggio was only a 
local celebrity. For all Titian’s praise, Venice 
did not know him ; for all Vasari’s words, Flor- 
ence did not know him. Barocci, the later 
Bolognese, the Venetian Tiepolo, helped them- 
selves to the Parmese frescoes ; but it was not 
until the eighteenth century that Correggio 
really came to be ranked among the very great 
masters of Italy. 

Between 1524 and 1530, his large altar- 
pieces —the three large ones at Dresden, the 
“St. Jerome,” and the “ Madonna della Sco- 
della” at Parma—were painted. His technique 
at this time was so perfect that he could thor- 
oughly express his meaning, and all his joyous- 
ness and delight in physical life were poured out 
regardless of his religious subjects. Grace, 
charm, movement, rhythm of line and color, 
light-and-shade, all blended with splendid hand- 
ling te make great art. Correggio was at his 
height. His mythological pieces were done in 
the last years of his life, with the exception of 
the « Antiope ” and the “« Education of Cupid.” 
Those years were destined to be few. His wife 
died in 1528, and after 1530 there is no trace 
of him at Parma. He was evidently at his na- 
tive town of Correggio, a few miles away, where 
he died March 5, 1584, aged forty years. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that he 
died in poverty and neglect, as was formerly 
stated. In fact this latest biography makes it 
clear that he died wealthy and respected. 
Where his ashes repose, no one knows. They 
have his alleged body at Correggio, and his 
alleged skull is in the Academy at Modena ; 
but both relics are bogus — the skull being that 
of an old woman instead of a young man. 

These outline facts are about all that is 
known of Correggio the man. Correggio the 
painter has been well and thoroughly studied 
in his works, and though Dr. Ricci’s estimate 
of his genius and style is very good, it is not a 
novel estimate. Correggio was a painter of 
striking individuality, but his isolation from 
the leaders of the Renaissance did not neces- 
sarily produce his individuality ; he was simple, 
almost child-like, in his thought, having little 
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eare for the religious, the classic, or the intel- 
lectual; but his alleged lack of education did 
not necessarily produce his simplicity. It was 
a part of his nature to regard all things for 
what they iooked rather than for what they 
meant, and to see all things as form and color 
rather than as symbols of ideas. Nothing could 
have greatly changed that point of view. In 
a way, he was material and sensuous, given to 
form and color for their own sake, and to 
human beings for their humanity’s sake. The 
problems of good and evil, of sin, death, and 
the hereafter, never concerned him. To live 
and be glad in the sunlight, to be simple, frank, 
natural, and graceful, apparently made up his 
sum of existence in art. He would have no 
solemnity, no austerity, no great intellectuality. 
Nothing tragic or mournful or pathetic inter- 
ested him. He was in love with physical life, 
and he told his love with all the sentiment of a 
lover. That he sometimes nearly precipitated 
sentiment into sentimentality, is true. He 
barely escaped it, and his followers were lost 
in it. It was the imitation of Correggio that 
produced the insipidities of painters like Carlo 
Dolci and Sassoferato. 

That Correggio, technically, should have 
been so perfect, jiving as he did shut off from 
Florence and Venice, is more remarkable than 
his peculiar mental attitude, since craftsman- 
ship is seldom well-taught if self-taught. Yet 
Correggio was somehow extremely well taught. 
His composition was occasionally involved and 
bewildering, but his drawing was nearly fault- 
less and his movement excellent. His light- 
and-shade has never been surpassed by any 
painter, ancient or modern, his color was rich 
and harmonious, his atmosphere omnipresent 
and enveloping, his brush-work sure and 
spirited. Indeed, it was the technique of his 
art, rather than the spirit of it, that first drew 
the attention of painters to his work, and they 
made it known to the world. 

Dr. Ricci has written a book that is the 
better for coming from a candid mind and a 
careful student. He has told us all there is to 
tell about Correggio, and that, too, in a concise 
and readable style. He might have followed 
ancient fables and made a more bulky biogra- 
phy, but it is matter for rejoicing that he has 
not done so. He has adhered to the records, 
and if he has found few new data about Cor- 
reggio it is all the more to his credit that he 
resisted the modern tendency to create hypo- 
theses and postulate them as proven fact. 

Joun C. Van Dyke. 





LESSONS IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.* 


Mr. Albert Shaw’s valuable book on “ Mu- 
nicipal Government in Great Britain” pre- 
pared us for a thorough piece of work in his 
handling of Continental European cities ; and 
in this expectation we are not disappointed. 
His solid volume of five hundred pages is clear 
and systematic in treatment and is packed with 
information. Porter’s “ Human Intellect ” was 
said by a student of philosophy to be a book 
calculated to give one a headache at thought 
of the author’s vast reading implied in it. Mr. 
Shaw’s work in like manner is obviously the 
essence of countless reports and other inter- 
minable documents. But it is the essence. And 
it is illumined by a painstaking and loving 
study of this most modern of subjects in polit- 
ical science. 

The nine chapters form really a discussion 
of five related topics. The first two chapters 
—nearly half the book — are devoted to Paris 
and the French municipal system in general. 
This is taken as the type with which other sys- 
tems are to be compared. Municipal institu- 
tions in France were powerfully affected by the 
French Revolution, and early reached an ad- 
vanced development. The results have been 
very interesting and instructive, and it is 
largely from them that the impulse has been 
given to the rest of the continent. The third 
and fourth chapters relate to Belgium and Hol- 
land, Spain, and Italy. The next three cover 
the subject in Germany, and the last two in 
Austria and Hungary. Russian and Scandi- 
navian cities are not considered. 

The comprehensive nature of the work will 
be seen by a mere enumeration of the topics 
treated in discussing France. The author 
speaks of public order, streets, paving, light, 
transit, water, drainage, sanitation, bridges, 
schools, libraries, savings banks, and pawn- 
shops. He also analyzes the structure and work- 
ing of government by which all these services 
are administered. Some of the distinctive facts 
in the study of Paris are worthy of notice. 
One of them, and one that has an important 
bearing on the great development of that city, 
is the fact that Paris is the national capital. 
Hence the general government has a close re- 
lation to its civie life, as is the case, indeed, 
with the capital cities of most nations. Our 
own city of Washington is governed directly 
under the Congress of the United States, with 


* Municripat GOVERNMENT IN CONTINENTAL Europe. By 
Albert Shaw. New York: The Century Co. 
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little or no home-rule. The Paris police is man- 
aged by a department of the national adminis- 
tration. But that is also the system in Lon- 
don. And the recollection of the Commune of 
1871, to say nothing of previous insurrections, 
will make France hesitate long before entrust- 
ing the preservation of public order in Paris 
to local control. In the management of na- 
tural monopolies, such as gas and street tran- 
sit, the city follows methods which should make 
Americans begin thinking. No perpetual, or 
virtually perpetual, franchises are granted. All 
are subject to careful conditions, which include 
adequate compensation to the public treasury, 
specified services and prices, constant govern- 
mental supervision and control, and ultimate 
reversion of plants to public ownership. In 
many cases these services are owned and ad- 
ministered directly by the city. Public edu- 
cation, especially in technical lines, is exceed- 
ingly elaborate. There is no newspaper war 
on “fads” in Paris. It is recognized that 


taste, knowledge, and manual skill return their 
cost many fold. Accordingly, the most careful 
instruction is given in all forms of hand-work 
and in the fine arts. Manual training in the 
use of tools for boys, in needlework and the do- 
mestic arts for girls, in music and drawing for 


all, is given special attention. At the same time 
there are distinct trade-schools of many kinds, 
and high-schools of science, literature, classics, 
and engineering. 

The German system of local government is 
not radically different from the French. In 
each the fundamental part is the council. This 
is chosen by the people, and in turn selects the 
administrative staff. Of course Paris is an 
exception, as in that city the civic administra- 
tion is in the hands of the national government. 
And on the other hand, in Germany munici- 
pal suffrage, unlike the French and American 
systems, is usually limited to those possessed 
of some amount of property. The three-class 
system of Prussia, for instance, is simply this : 
Those who pay taxes on large amounts of prop- 
erty, amounting to one-third the whole, form 
the first class ; those who pay on the next third 
form the second class; the remainder of the 
tax-payers form the third class. Each class 
elects a third of the city council. Obviously, 
the number of voters in the third class greatly 
outnumbers those in both the others combined. 

In all the continental cities, Mr. Shaw finds 
efficiency, economy, and trained intelligence 
characterizing municipal administration. He 
finds the ward politics, which is so familiar to 





us, entirely wanting. He finds city administra- 
tion a profession — the German cities calling a 
mayor from some other city, just as one of our 
universities would call a president. He finds 
corporate privileges dealt with primarily for 
the benefit of the municipality, and so most 
carefully hedged about with restrictions. He 
finds better paving, better sanitation, better 
care for education, better municipal bookkeep- 
ing, than in American cities. 

The Germania of Tacitus has been thought 
by some to have been a political tract, intended 
to show what Rome ought to be by painting 
some other country as possessing the virtues 
which Rome lacked. One is almost tempted 
to consider Mr. Shaw’s optimistic picture of 
European cities as made on a similar plan. 
Nearly everything he depicts is something which 
we do in exactly the opposite way, and with 
just the opposite results. To be sure, we have 
great difficulties. Our cities grow very rapidly. 
But those of Germany, since 1871, have grown 
at the same rate. We have universal suffrage. 
But so has France. We have, it is true, a more 
heterogeneous population than European cities ; 
but that is not enough to account for our short- 
comings. And Americans cannot do better 
than to make themselves thoroughly familiar 
with Mr. Shaw’s vivid exposition of how city 
government ought to be conducted, as seen in 
Europe. Almost any American city will show 
more or less plainly how it ought not to be done. 


Harry Pratr JuDSsON. 








A GREATER BLACKSTONE.* 


Admiration and gratitude are the mentab 
states that rise into consciousness when one 
inquires of himself what impressions have been 
made by perusal of the marvellous and monu- 
mental work on the sources of English law, 
“ The History of English Law before the Time 
of Edward I.” Seldom are analysis and criti- 
cism asked for on the results of investigations 
whose penetration and accuracy are vouched for 
by so distinguished and truth-compelling names 
as those of Sir Frederick Pollock and Profes- 
sor Maitland: the one, professor of jurispru- 
dence at Oxford; the other, professor of the 
laws of England at Cambridge. Yet even with- 
out the generous avowal by the senior author, 





*Tue History or Encuish LAw BEFORE THE TIME OF 
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in a brief prefatory remark, one would soon dis- 
cover that these stately volumes bear through- 
out the distinguishing characteristics of the 
learning and genius of the Downing Professor 
of Laws at Cambridge. And those who know 
Professor Maitland’s work in other publica- 
tions will be glad that it is so, for they must 
all have long since recognized that for a most 
happy ability to combine the functions of inves- 
tigation and interpretation, he is without a peer 
in the field of political science. His painstak- 
ing and patient examination of original mate- 
rial, his dextrous insight, his calm and undog- 
matic judgment, may be found in other men ; 
his logical marshalling of the vast array of 
facts, in others ; and his lucid and fascinating 
manner and language, in others again ; but it 
is a rare combination which brings all these 
together in one man, and which has made Pro- 
fessor Maitland the master in his field. All 
these characteristics of his former work appear 
again in these his latest volumes, and prompt 
the reader to the wish, with which he leaves 
them, that this great scholar may live to give 
the world the history of later English law. 
The first two hundred pages of the work are 
devoted to a general sketch of the law for the 
period prior to 1272, under the headings Anglo- 
Saxon Law, Norman Law, the Age of Glan- 
vill, the Age of Bracton, and Roman and Canon 
Law. Eleven hundred pages more discuss the 
Doctrines of English Law in the Early Middle 
Ages, under the headings, Tenure, Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, Jurisdiction and the Com- 
munities of the Land, Ownership and Posses- 
sion, Contract, Inheritance, Family Law, Crime 
and Tort, and Procedure. This mere list of 
capital headings will show how admirably the 
whole subject is conceived of for presentation. 
The chapter on the age of Glanvill is rich in 
suggestion. Nowhere else is so clearly traced 
the growth of the jury system, from its sources 
in the Frankish inquisition, through the assizes 
of the reign of Henry II. No student who has 
painfully tried to work out these assizes in the 
pages of Stubbs but will be thankful for this 
simple exposition of the whole matter. It is, 
however, unfortunate that while the text is 
without flaw in its distinction of the great pro- 
prietary assize — the Grand assize — from the 
four possessory or petty assizes, the index fails 
one completely. There is no entry whatever 
under the title Proprietary Actions, although 
reference should certainly be made to I. 126- 
128, 333, II. 62-79, 136, 140. The same dis- 
tinction is worked out in the doctrinal portion 





of the treatise, under the head of Ownership 
and Possession, in the discussion of seisin and 
writs of entry. As an illustration of the felici- 
tous manner in which these archaic subjects are 
handled it may suffice to cite the following pas- 
sage in regard to the transition from assize to 
jury : 

“In a little time we have these four and only these 
four petty assizes. Only in these four instances does 
the writ, which is the first step in the procedure, the 
original writ, direct the empanelling of an inquest. Trial 
by jury, in the narrowest sense of that term, trial by jury 
as distinct from trial by an assize, slowly creeps in by 
another route. The principle from which it starts is 
simply this, that if in any action the litigants by their 
pleadings come to an issue of fact, they may agree to 
be bound by the verdict of a jury and will be bound 
accordingly. In course of time the judges will in effect 
drive litigants into such agreements by saying ‘ You 
must accept your opponent’s offer of a jury or you will 
lose your cause’; but in theory the jury only comes in 
after both parties have consented to accept its verdict. 
An assize, other than a grand assize, is summoned by 
the original writ: it is summoned at the same time that 
the defendant is summoned and before his story has 
been heard; a jury is not summoned until the litigants 
in their pleadings have agreed to take the testimony of 
‘the country’ about some matter of fact. In course of 
time the jury, which has its roots in the fertile ground 
of consent, will grow at the expense of the assize, which 
has sprung from the stony soil of ordinance; even an 
assisa when summoned will often be turned into a jury 
(vertitur in juratam) by the consent of the parties; but 
still trial by jury, if we use this term in a large sense, 
and neglect some technical details, is introduced by the 
ordinances of Henry II. as part of the usual machinery 
of civil justice.” 

In the chapter on Bracton the growth of the 
system of royal courts is treated in the same 
suggestive manner, and one sees, as from a 
bird’s-eye view, the branching off from the 
Curia Regis of Exchequer, Common Pleas, 
King’s Bench, Chancery, Parliament, and Privy 
Council. Only in the matter of the earliest dis- 
tinction between Common Pleas and King’s 
Bench is there failure to put it quite as clearly 
as Mr. Pike did six months earlier in his “«Con- 
stitutional History of the House of Lords.” 
The chapter on the canon law is very brief, but 
sheds much light. The influence of Roman law 
is shown to be partly by way of repulsion, 
partly by way of attraction. English lawyers 
were moved, not only to bring their own law 
abreast of the foreign rival by recourse to its 
native forces of progress, but also by imitation 
and incorporation of the stranger. Stress is 
laid upon the accident of a divergence of En- 
glish and continental law from one another, as 
the one shook off the Roman influences which 
the other accepted. 

The book abounds in new view-points for 
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old ideas. Thus, the failure to discover the 
judicial trial by battle in Saxon England, as in 
other Germanic countries, is accounted for by 
the persistence of extra-judicial fighting. Only 
in those lands where a central power was strong 
enough to forbid the latter could the judicial 
duel have place, “ thus combining the physical 
joy of battle with the intellectual luxury of 
strictly formal procedure.” Seutage, which 
many think of as introduced in 1159, is prob- 
ably of much earlier date, and even under Ed- 
ward I. the tenant-in-chief who failed to attend 
would be rated, after the campaign ended, in 
a levy which included, not only the traditional 
seutage, but a heavy fine. It “seems clear 
that the tenant-in-chief’s duty of providing an 
armed force is not commuted into a duty of 
paying scutage.” So, again, in the chapter on 
Tenure, it is shown in regard to alienation that 
‘‘we must start not from the absolute inaliena- 
bility of ‘ the fief,’ nor from the absolute alien- 
ability of ‘the fee simple,’ but from .. . an 
indeterminate right of the lord to prevent alien- 
ations which would seriously impair his inter- 
ests.” The Gordian knot that has been tan- 
gled out of free men holding by unfree tenure 
is thus resolved, while we wonder that it was 
not done long ago. 

“ The tenure is unfree, not because the tenant ‘ holds 
at the will of the lord’ in the sense of being removable 
at a moment’s notice, but because his services, though 
in many respects minutely defined by custom, cannot be 
altogether defined without constant reference to the 
lord’s will. . . . The man who on going to bed knows 
that he must spend the morrow in working for his lord, 
and does not know to what kind of work he may be put, 
though he may be legally a free man, free to fling up 
his tenement and go away, is in fact for the time being 
bound by his tenure to live the same life that is led by 
the great mass of unfree men; custom sets many limits 
to his labours, custom sets many limits to theirs; the idea 
of abandoning his home never enters his head; the lord’s 
will plays a large part in shaping his life.” 

One finds in the discussion of the County, as 
is expected, a fuller presentation of the view 
of the suitors in the county court, first brought 
forward by Mr. Maitland in Volume III. of 
the “ English Historical Review.” This is, in 
brief, that attendance at court was a burden, 
and not a privilege, and that it fell, not on free- 
holders as such, but upon certain units of land, 
by no means equal in area. When this appor- 
tionment was made he does not pretend to say, 
although in the review article he guessed at the 
reign of Henry I., but he maintains his main 
thesis with force. 

So vast an achievement can be only touched 
in a review. The charm of the whole work 





lies in the absence of any dogmatism, and in 
the continual presentation of the variety and 
irregularity of medizval life. Here are no 
beautifully symmetrical theories to maintain, 
but only a careful collocation of an immense 
body of facts, and an attempt to discern in 
them the lines of movement toward the England 
of to-day. The work has been grandly done, 
once for all, we surmise, as to the substance of 
it, although new discoveries may alter details of 
the picture. The whole work is a great credit 
to the publishing houses that put it forth. Our 
only criticism is on the inadequate index, of 
which we have already spoken. Additional 
omissions noted are Droitural Actions, IL., 
379; and as citations under topics already en- 
tered, Barns’ Part, I1.,375 ; Bastard, I1., 373— 
376 ; Possessory Actions, 11.,378. The refer- 
ences for Bond should be to Volume II. 


Joun J. HALsEy. 








THE STORY OF THE “ ALABAMA.”* 


A surviving officer of the Confederate crui- 
ser “ Alabama,” Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, 
has prepared, chiefly from his own recollec- 
tions, an account of the career of that famous 
vessel, and this is now published in a substan- 
tial illustrated volume of some three hundred 
and fifty pages. It is essentially a personal 
narrative, readable though not literate in style, 
good-tempered though one-sided ; yet, with its 
many faults, a distinct contribution to the per- 
manent literature of the Civil War. For it is 
the statement of an eye-witness of and active 
participant in some of the more stirring and 
memorable sea episodes of that eventful period. 

It is, of course, hardly to be expected that a 
strictly impartial statement of the “ Alabama’s ” 
character and position, or of her adventures 
and achievements, should come from one of her 
own officers. Lieutenant Sinclair naturally 
believed in the vessel and in her mission ; and 
that is enough for the purposes of his narra- 
tive. It is told with an attractive frankness, 
and apparently with a desire to write fairly and 
truthfully as to disputed points. These, how- 
ever, appear but incidentally; the chief por- 
tions of the work are given to an account of 
the vessel’s career and to descriptions of life on 
board. 

The * Alabama ” began her work of destruc- 

*Two YEARS ON THE ALABAMA. By Arthur Sinclair, 
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tion in the summer of 1862. The Confederate 
cruisers had already, in their raids in the North 
Atlantic, demonstrated their capacity for mis- 
chief to the commerce of the United States, 
and it was decided to build larger and more 
formidable vessels and extend the field of their 
operation. In pursuance of this plan, secret 
agents of the Confederate government, acting 
as private purchasers, negotiated with the 
Lairds of Liverpool for the vessel which was 
first known as the “ 290” and soon became the 
“Alabama.” She made her trial trip and es- 
cape from the Mersey barely in time to avoid 
detention, the agents of the United States hav- 
ing obtained evidence of her true character and 
laid the same before the British government. 
Sailing as a simple despatch boat, under the 
British flag and an English master, she soon 
reached her rendezvous at the Azores, where 
she was transferred to the command of Captain 
Semmes and his officers, and received her ar- 
mament and stores. The question of a crew 
became a pressing one, as the men on board 
had been shipped simply for a trip to the Azores, 
and were ignorant of the true character and 
purposes of the vessel. The test of their read- 
iness to enlist under the new flag was soon made. 
Our author thus describes the scene : 

“ The officers are all in full uniform of an attractive 
shade of gray, with a redundancy of gold lace shock- 
ingly inappropriate to marine traditions. . . . The men 
are mustered aft to ‘call’ of boatswain, and Semmes, 
mounting a gun-carriage, reads his commission from the 
President of the Confederate States as commander. 
. . » The ‘stops’ to the halliards at the peak and main- 
mast head are broken, and the flag and pennant of the 
young nation fioat to the breeze. . . . Our Captain ad- 
dresses the men in a few curt but eloquent and persua- 
sive words, making known the character of the vessel and 
the purpose of the cruise. The paymaster has brought 
amidships his shipping list, and, like the rest of us, 
awaits the result of our gallant commander’s speech. 
But the suspense is easing. One by one the groups dis- 
solve, and Jack, hat in hand, presents himself at the 
capstan and signs the articles, till eighty-five men have 
been secured.” 

Thus began the memorable two-years cruise 
of the “ Alabama,” during which she sailed 
75,000 miles and visited almost every quarter 
of the globe — the West Indies, Gulf of Mex- 
ico, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, China Seas, 
Ceylon, Cape Town, and the English Channel, 
— shifting rapidly from place to place so as to 
do the utmost damage and inspire the utmost 
terror by the unexpectedness of her attacks 
upon our merchant ships. She overhauled and 
examined several hundred vessels; those be- 
longing to neutrals received an apology and 
went on their way, those having neutral cargo 





were released on ransom-bond, and those of the 
United States were plundered and burnt. There 
were fifty-seven of the latter, for which Great 
Britain paid, according to the terms of the 
Geneva award, $6,750,000. 

The author gives some very interesting pic- 
tures of life on shipboard, which decidedly 
lacked the monotony of the ordinary humdrum 
sea-life. The seamen all had double pay and 
a double allowance of daily grog, and seem to 
have been on the whole a hearty and efficient 
lot of fellows. Some good anecdotes are told 
of Semmes, the commander, who was usually 
referred to by the under officers as “* Old Bees- 
wax ”— an appellation probably bestowed on 
account of his tenacity in holding fast to a 
chase. He had, it seems, a sardonic sort of 
humor, which often showed itself in a rather 
rough “ guying ” of the captured Yankee skip- 
pers who had vainly tried to outsail him. All 
the officers were, it appears, exceptionally fine 
and amiable men — as mild-mannered, in fact, 
‘as ever scuttled ship.” It was the custom, 
on sighting a Yankee merchantman, to ap- 
proach under cover of the United States or 
English colors. If the prey became suspicious 
and attempted to escape, a blank shot, or, that 
failing, a solid one, usually brought her to. She 
was boarded, night or day, in all weathers ; the 
crew and available stores, and always the chro- 
nometer and flag, were brought off ; and then 
the vessel was fired. If near land, the captured 
crews were put ashore. Lieutenant Sinclair 
takes some little credit to the “ Alabama” for 
materially increasing in this way the population 
of the Azores. It often happened, however, that 
the cruiser found it necessary to play the host 
to so many involuntary guests that she became 
uncomfortably crowded, and the opportunity 
to strike a bargain with some foreign ship to 
take them off was a welcome one. The strange 
crews slept on the open deck, but were pro- 
tected by awnings from sun and rain; the au- 
thor says they were invariably well treated, 
their officers being accommodated as far as pos- 
sible at the officers’ mess of the * Alabama.” 
Not infrequently the pleasing prospect of double 
wages and grog twice a day tempted the pris- 
oners into the “« Alabama’s” service. As for 
the chronometers, they accumulated so rapidly 
that Lieutenant Sinclair soon had to give up 
his daily task of winding them. 

The justification offered for the “ Alabama” 
is, of course, that by damaging and threatening 
Northern commerce she drew off the United 
States war vessels from their work of block- 
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ading Southern ports, and thus materially aided 
the prospects of the Confederacy. She was 
often pursued by United States cruisers, but 
usually evaded them, sometimes running into 
neutral ports and escaping by her superior 
speed. She was a very swift vessel, having 
both steam and sail power. Her armament 
was considered a powerful one, and our author 
is evidently proud of her fighting qualities. 
“ She was a fighting ship,” he says, “‘ and under 
no circumstances, within reasonable odds, con- 
templated avoiding battle.” Yet the truth is 
that the only real fight in which she engaged 
was the one in which she was sent to the bottom. 
A similar fate had been visited by her, it is true, 
upon the United States gunboat “ Hatteras ” 
the year before in the Gulf of Mexico; but 
this affair can hardly be classed as a fight. 
The “ Alabama ” lured the “« Hatteras ” to her 
side in the night, while purporting to be, and 
announcing herself to be, a British ship; and 
suddenly, while the small boats of the “ Hat- 
teras”’ were being lowered to come on board 
the “ Alabama,” the latter opened her broad- 
side in the darkness, sinking the gunboat in 
thirteen minutes. The entire career of the 
*“ Alabama” was, in fact, that of a sea-rover 
rather than a battle-ship, and her commander’s 
fame as a sea-fighter must rest upon the one 
engagement in which he was defeated. 


Lieutenant Sinclair’s descriptions of the two 
affairs referred to are worth quoting, as being 
the report of an eye-witness. The first relates 
to the sinking of the “ Hatteras.” 


“It is dark, the enemy being but indistinctly seen. 
. . » The enemy has now come up. She hails us: ‘ What 
ship is that ?’ ‘ This is her Britannic Majesty’s steamer 
Petrel,’ is the reply. . . . Our crew have lock-strings in 
hand, keeping the guns trained on her, and awaiting the 
command to fire. The two vessels are so near that con- 
versation in ordinary tones can be easily heard from one 
to the other. For a time the ‘ Hatteras’ people seem 
to be consulting. Finally they hailed again: ‘If you 
please, I’ll send a boat on board of you,’ to which our 
executive officer replied, ‘ Certainly, we shall be pleased 
to receive your boat.’ When the boat is about half-way 
between the two vessels, the signal is given, and sky and 
water are lighted up by our broadside . . . About six 
broadsides were fired by us. The enemy replied irregu- 
larly. Then she fired a lee gun, and we heard the quick, 
sharp hail of surrender, accompanied by the request that 
our hoats be sent to her immediately, as she was sinking. 
The whole thing had passed so quickly that it seemed to 
us like a dream.” 


In June, 1864, the “ Alabama” put in at 
the harbor of Cherbourg, France. The ship 
was to undergo repairs, and officers and men 
were to have a leave of absence. Three days 
later, the United States war steamer “ Kear- 





sarge,” under command of Captain Winslow, 
entered the harbor. Immediately on the arrival 
of the “‘ Kearsarge ”” Commander Semmes for- 
warded to Winslow, through the United States 
Consul, a challenge to fight the “ Alabama” 
outside the harbor and beyond the limit of 
French waters. The news was flashed over 
cables and wires, and on Sunday, the 11th, 
Cherbourg was filled to overflowing with sight- 
seers, while throughout the world people awaited 
eagerly the result of the naval duel. 

“ Our ship, as she steams off shore for her antagonist, 
hull down in the distance and waiting for us, presents a 
brave appearance. The decks and brass-work shine in 
the bright morning sunlight, from recent holystoning 
and polishing. The crew are all in muster uniform, as 
though awaiting Sunday inspection. They are ordered 
to lie down at their quarters for rest, while we approach 
the enemy. A beautiful sight — the divisions stripped 
to the waist, and with bare arms and breasts looking 
the athletes they are. The decks have been sanded 
down, tubs of water placed along the spar-deck, and all 
is ready for the fray. The pipe of the boatswain and 
mates at length summons all hands aft; and Semmes, 
mounting a gun-carriage, delivers a stirring address.” 
The two vessels steamed some eight miles off 
shore, and, approaching within a mile of each 
other, the “ Alabama” delivered a broadside 
from her starboard batteries. The battle was 
carried on with the contestants circling round 
a common centre. A hundred-pound percus- 
sion shell was early lodged in the “ Kearsarge” 
near her screw, but failed to explode. Soon 
after the vessels closed to point-blank range 
the “ Alabama” was pierced by a shell at the 
water line. Seeing that his ship was sinking, 
Semmes struck his flag. The officers and crew 
were picked up by the “ Kearsarge” and by 
the English yacht “ Deerhound,” as the “ Ala- 
bama”’ settled under water. 

“The ‘ Alabama’s’ final plunge was a remarkable 
freak, as witnessed by the writer about one hundred 
yards off. She shot up out of the water bow first, and 
descended on the same line, carrying away with her 
plunge two of her masts, and making a whirlpool of 
considerable size and strength.” 

Two of the author’s best chapters are given 
to the incidents of this memorable sea-fight, 
and will not be overlooked by the reader of 
this interesting volume. The illustrations in- 
clude pictures of the “ Alabama” and “ Kear- 
sarge,” and portraits of Semmes and his offi- 
cers. That of the famous commander, taken 
the day after the Cherbourg fight, shows a 
striking face, thin, careworn, but bold and 
crafty, almost sinister, in expression.. The 
appendix contains biographical sketches of all 
the officers, and a general muster-roll of the 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The literature of the “ Napoleonic 
revival” seems destined to show us 
the Emperor from every conceivable 
standpoint, ere the movement completes its course. 
His career has been discussed by historians, moral- 
ists, and military critics ; and his portrait has been 
drawn, or redrawn, by memoirists of every shade 
and variety of opinion and bias, from the hero- 
worshippers down to the malignant Barras. In Con- 
stant’s account of “The Private Life of Napoleon” 
(Seribner), we are permitted to see the great man 
through the eyes of his valet de chambre — an op- 
portunity that will be eagerly grasped by the large 
class of American readers whose biographical crav- 
ings and standards are reflected in the newspapers. 
We do not mean to impliedly underrate the uses 
and merits of Constant’s book, or of the class of 
books to which it belongs. Constant contributes to 
our knowledge of his master very much as men like 
Pepys and Boswell and the virtuoso of Strawberry 
Hill contribute to our knowledge of their times ; 
and the hardiest wiseacre will scarcely impeach the 
historical services of that immortal trio of gossips. 
Constant’s book is a rich repository of the sort of 
information that helps us to see the Emperor as his 
daily associates saw him. The author was for four- 
teen consecutive years, from the opening of the 
Marengo campaign to the departure from Fontaine- 
bleau, in constant attendance upon his master, “as 
inseparable from him as his shadow ”’; and the por- 
trait he draws is vivid, human, and incontestably 
accurate. The vogue of these Memoirs when they 
first appeared, in 1830, was very great; and the 
recent reprint in France has been favorably re- 
ceived. The present translation, admirably done 
by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, and published in four 
shapely volumes by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, is, we 
believe, the first English version; and the reader 
will find it decidedly one of the most entertaining 
and graphic of Napoleonic works. Constant brings 
us perhaps nearer to Bonaparte the man than any 
other memoirist of the period has done. A readable 
introduction is furnished by M. Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, who, as usual, is quite unable to deny him- 
self a passing allusion to his “Martyr Queen,” as 
he is pleased to style her. Marie Antoinette’s suf- 
ferings in the Temple, her high bearing in adver- 
sity, and the stoicism with which she met her fate, 
have blinded romantic and chivalrous minds to the 
ugly fact that this “ Martyr Queen ” was the centre 
of the vile court ring whose sins previous to the 
Revolution, and whose selfish and insensate policy 
during the Revolution, are as fairly chargeable with 
the excesses of the Terror as the fanaticism and 
blind devotion of the Terrorists themselves. The 
world has so long been accustomed to hold up its 
hands in execration of the political cruelties and 
drastic expedients of that intrepid band of patriots, 
that it has well-nigh lost sight of its services — of 


More of the 
Napoleonic 
revival. 





the fact that it saved France from anarchy, from a 
relapse into the fatal gripe of the old order, perhaps 
from the fate of Poland. Louis XVI. was the real 
martyr of the Ancien Régime. With mistakes and 
weaknesses enough, he had no crimes to expiate save 
those of his predecessors. 


The Anglomania which has so long 
disquieted patriotic souls in this coun- 
try has at last fairly given way be- 
fore the tidal wave of Anglophobia evoked by the 
“sturdy Americanism” of a recent state paper. 
Despite this widespread change in the national sen- 
timent, however, there seems to be a class of our 
countrymen who still perversely decline to recog- 
nize hostility to England as a test of patriotism, and 
who even doubt the wisdom of injecting into our 
foreign policy an infusion of the temper of Donny- 
brook Fair. To such peace-loving souls the little 
olive-branch wafted to us over the troubled waters 
in the shape of a book on America by that genial 
Briton, Dean Hole, should prove a welcome and 
timely token. The book is the outcome of the au- 
thor’s recent lecturing tour in the States in aid of 
the fund for the restoration of Rochester Cathedral; 
and we are glad to learn that the pecuniary result 
of the mission was the reverse of disappointing. 
Replying to his English critics who had questioned 
the propriety of “sending round the hat” in Amer- 
ica for an object that should be regarded as a“ na- 
tional duty” at home, the Dean concludes pretty 
forcibly : “ We had done what we could (at home), 
and I saw no signs of ‘national duty’ coming for- 
ward to complete our unfinished work. . . . In pre- 
ferring to spend the surplus of five hundred pounds 
which I brought home upon the cathedral, rather 
than in appropriating it to myself, I fail to appre- 
hend that I have acted ‘ hardly in consonance with 
the dignity of the nation and of the national church.’” 
The Dean writes in his usual chatty, facetious vein, 
skimming lightly over a variety of subjects: our 
clubs, hotels, railways, theatres, churches, horticul- 
ture, our cities and their various forms and degrees 
of misgovernment, etc., treating us and our ways 
with unfailing good-humor—save, indeed, when he 
comes to consider our newspapers. “ All who love 
America,” he says, “ must protest against these de- 
gradations. . . . There is no excuse for the piling 
up of the agony, for the proclamations in huge and 
hideous type of the most abominable crimes, for a 
procession of bad men and bad women on the front 
of the stage, as though these actors were of all the 
most important, and as though this ‘ rogues’ march’ 
down the hill to perdition were much more inter- 
esting to the public than the march of intellect, the 
progress of industry, the advancements of science, 
the ascents of religion and of truth.” That the 
Dean’s book will be widely read in this country goes 
without saying, and it will repay reading —if only 
for the novel pleasure of seeing ourselves fairly, 
and for the most part gratifyingly, reflected in a 
mirror held up to us by an English hand. 


An olive-branch 
Jrom England. 
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A journal — especially if it be a wo- 
man’s — is usually an artificial and 
often a morbid piece of writing. 
Such is not the character, however, of “The Jour- 
nal of Countess Francoise Krasinska,” just trans- 
lated from the Polish by Kasimir Driekonska, and 
published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. This 
Polish Countess — the great-grandmother of Victor 
Emmanuel — is the most artless and unsophisticated 
of creatures. Beginning her journal at sixteen and 
keeping it up for two years, she discourses of her- 
self and of things about her with the utmost free- 
dom from bias. She says that she has heard more 
than once that she is pretty, and adds: “Some- 
times, looking in the mirror, I think so myself.” 
There are four daughters in the household, and all, 
when they reach the age of sixteen, are taught to 
add to their daily prayers the request for a “good 
husband ’’—a very natural supplication, they think, 
since the husband must take the place of the pa- 
rents, and it is “ very right to ask God that he shall 
be good.” Not until she is sixteen does this eight- 
eenth-century young woman ever have any money 
to spend, or ever receive a letter through the post- 
office addressed directly to herself. The latter 
event makes the day “forever memorable,” and 
the letter and its envelope are preserved as an 
“eternal souvenir.” When she is about eighteen, 
the Countess meets Duke Charles, favorite son of 
the King of Poland. It is a case of love at first 
sight on both sides; and the Countess having no 
reserves from her journal, we get a very pretty 
story of the wooing and wedding. The last words 
of the journal are: “I am sure of my husband's 
faith and love.” Alas, that this confidence should 
have been so shaken by years of inconstancy | 
Continual sorrows took away her strength and her 
wish to write any more; after a time, however, the 
old affection returned, and the lady’s life ended, 
not in the splendor once dreamed of, but in a happy 
home. Both the King and Queen of Italy are the 
great-great-grandchildren of Francoise Krasinska. 


The journal of a 
Polish countess. 


Mr. F. Adolphus’s “ Memories of 
Paris” ( Holt), is an exceedingly 
readable book. In the opening chap- 
ter the writer describes the Paris of forty years 
ago, before the Haussmann reconstruction ; and he 
passes thence to a recital of his recollections of the 
city under the Empire, and during and immedi- 
ately after the siege by the Germans. The entry 
of the latter is graphically described, as are the 
later scenes incident to the rise and fall of the 


Memories of 
Paris. 


Commune — this chapter making one realize how | 


perfectly capable modern Paris is of repeating, 
under due conditions, the revolutionary excesses of 
a century ago. The Communards of 1871 were, 
in capacity for evil and the brute instinct of de- 
structiveness, plainly no whit behind the ferocious 
rabble by means of which the Jacobin extremists 
swayed, saved, and dishonored the great Revolu- 
tion. Among other dramatic episodes of the time, 





the author witnessed the pulling down of the Ven- 
déme Column—one of the many insensate perform- 
ances of the latter-day Sans Culottes. The first 
attempt had failed, the great structure steadily 
resisting the strain of rope and windlass. But after 
an hour’s delay, says the author, “I had become 
conscious, after a particularly savage jerk on the 
ropes, that the line between the chimney and the 
statue was no longer exactly straight. Slowly — 
very slowly — the statue swerved past the chimney ; 
slowly the great column bowed towards me — never 
did anyone receive so superb a salutation; slowly 
it descended, so slowly that it almost seemed to hesi- 
tate: in a great haze of spurting dust it fell. . . . 
With a wild rush and frantic shouts, the people 
dashed past the sentries into the Place Vendéme, 
leaped upon the dislocated fragments, and howled 
coarse insults at them.” Allowing for a rather pro- 
nounced tendency to overcolor in his more dramatic 
passages, we think Mr. Adolphus (who was evi- 
dently at Paris as a press correspondent) may be ac- 
cepted as a trustworthy narrator. An amusing chap- 
ter is devoted to Mr. Worth, and another to General 
Boulanger. 


A remarkable 


performance 
of genius, 


Whoever buys “ Macaire, a Melo- 
dramatic Farce” (Stone & Kimball) 
because it is by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and William Ernest Henley, will be apt to won- 
der a little, after he has read it, how those distin- 
guished men of letters happened to bring it to pass. 
The work may perhaps have had peculiar antece- 
dents: it may have been written for the stage and 
been refused ; it may possibly have been written for 
a wager; it may have been written for the “ Chap- 
Book,” in which we believe it has appeared ; it may 
even have been written only for fun. These mat- 
ters, however, are not before the general reading 
public (curiously enough, too, in these days of the 
omniscient literary gossip), and the average reader 
will take the book for whatever he finds between its 
covers. Thus regarded, without adventitious props, 
“ Macaire ” is a remarkable performance of genius. 
In a book written in collaboration, there is usually 
some curiosity as to what was written by which. In 
this case we note a comparison that came out of one 
of Mr. Henley’s poems, and a curiously un-English 
use of the word “one” which was kindly lent by 
Mr. Attwater of “ Ebb Tide ” fame ; otherwise it is 
hard to say which author was most responsible. If 
Mr. Gilbert had never written, it would probably 
have been different. The traditional Macaire is 


| certainly a character with opportunities; it would 


seem on the face of things that Stevenson at least 
might have incarnated him once more, might have 


| given us a new reading of the character, might have 


put in a form to be remembered that vague con- 
ception of intellect, effrontery, and un-morality. 
But it was not to be; and all that can now be done 
by the reader — if he be, as we are, a lover of Ste- 
venson and an admirer of Henley — is to drop the 
book silently into the river of oblivion, trusting that 
no Astolpho will ever find it necessary to rescue it. 
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“A Manual of Public International 
Law” (Macmillan), by Thomas Al- 
fred Walker, Lecturer at Cambridge, 
England, is designed as an introductory text-book 
“for the use of students commencing to read Pub- 
lic International Law.” Its simple plan is the pre- 
sentation of the rules that have been established by 
the agreement of modern nations, in the form of 
propositions, tersely stated, eighty-six in number. 
For example, No. 41 is: “ The final touchstone dis- 
tinguishing belligerent from neutral, is willing sub- 
jection to belligerent or to neutral control.” No. 
60 is: “It is the duty of a neutral ruler to refuse 
the right of passage across his territory to belliger- 
ent troops.” Each proposition is illustrated by com- 
mentary, at greater or less length, generally based 
on and illustrating one or more historical incidents, 
nearly all of which are of great interest. Mr. 
Walker’s novel plan of teaching this frequently dry 
subject will no doubt be well received. His style is 
far from dry, and his book is agreeably readable. 
He adheres to the term “law” as applied to interna- 
tional usages, though agreeing that they “lack alike 
determinate lawgiver, determinate sanction, and de- 
terminate enforcing court,” because each nation 
adopting those usages treats them as law, and fur- 
nishes them a sanction by voluntarily observing 
them. Very many of the precedents cited by Mr. 
Walker as authorities are drawn from the interna- 
tional complications in which the United States has 
participated ; and references to American decisions 
and American commentaries are frequent — Story 
being styled “the great American judge.” Indeed, 
the pages of this English commentator bear abund- 
ant testimony to the great part which our republic 
has played in modifying former international usages 
and aiding to establish the progressive modern rules ; 
for we have taken the lead in many instances in 
the work of introducing them. 


A manual of 
international law. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
writings of have done readers a great —a very 
Walter Bagehot. ‘great — service in republishing the 
miscellaneous writings of Walter Bagehot. Five 
volumes of their neat and inexpensive “ Silver Li- 
brary ” are devoted to this purpose, and include all 
of Bagehot that the general reader wants, aside 
from the “ English Constitution ” and “ Physics and 
Politics,” both of which works are easily procurable. 
Three volumes of literary studies, one of biograph- 
ical studies, and one of economic studies, make up 
the set. There is a portrait of the author, and a 
sympathetic memoir by his friend, Mr. R. H. Hatton. 
Bagehot was not always right, but he never failed 
to be interesting. In one of his essays, contrasting 
Shakespeare with Milton, he says: “The latter, 
who was still by temperament, and a schoolmaster 
by trade, selects a beautiful object, puts it straight 
out before him and his readers, and accumulates 
upon it all the learned imagery of a thousand years ; 
Shakespeare glances at it, and says something of his 
own.” So the average critic, writing of Shelley, or 


Miscellaneous 





Béranger, or Scott, gives us, as a rule, the conven- 
tional judgments that have been accumulating for 
years ; whereas Bagehot always “ says something of 
his own.” And, even if we dissent from this some- 
thing, it somehow sets us to thinking along new 
lines, and we are glad that Bagehot said it. Mr. 
Hutton, in editing this series of volumes, has made 
considerable use of the notes prepared by Mr. For- 
rest Morgan for the edition of Bagehot published 
a few years ago by the Travellers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford. That edition contained, aiso, 
the longer works, which the present one does not; 
but, on the other hand, Mr. Hutton has added a 
number of papers that Mr. Morgan failed to include. 


Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker’s modest vol- 
ume on “Our Common Speech” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a collection 
of six good but disconnected essays on matters of 
linguistic interest ; and is not so much a handbook 
to be consulted at need as a book to be read and 
enjoyed. The book is more in the line of Trench 
and R. G. White than of Sievers and Sweet; but 
this does not prevent its being a scholarly, albeit 
popular, piece of work. Mr. Tucker’s interest is in 
present usage and past meanings. Although he 
gives no indication of great breadth of reading, he 
is well equipped as far as familiarity with the dic- 
tionaries is concerned, and he realizes perfectly just 
what he can do best. His two papers on Diction- 
aries are very convenient: the first gathers a good 
deal about the old dictionaries which is new, doubt- 
less, even to many students; while his remarks on 
later dictionaries are eminently sensible. Start- 
ing from this lexicographical standpoint, we have 
the first essay in the book on the necessity of using 
words exactly and correctly, and the last on Amer- 
icanisms (chiefly on the subject of Briticisms), with 
a good bibliography. These four essays have some- 
thing of an enduring interest, and will probably be 
a stimulant and a guide to just the readers they are 
intended for. More entertaining than important is 
the essay on “ Degraded Words”: those familiar 
with the principle in question will be interested in 
Mr. Tucker’s collection of examples; those who have 
never thought of change of meanings in language 
will probably fail rightly to estimate its import. 
Lastly, the paper on the English of the Revised 
Version, although its points are well taken, is rather 
fragmentary, and, on the whole, ephemeral. The 
book is easily and pleasantly written, and will prob- 
ably be enjoyed by the student and the more general 
reader. 


Good usage 
and authority. 


Mr. Laurence Hutton, well known to 
readers of “ Harper’s Magazine,” is 
prepared to affirm that the facts set 
down in “Other Times and Other Seasons” (Har- 
per) have “ never hitherto been gathered together in 


The antiquities 
of Sports and 
Festivals. 


any single volume.” This may or may not be the 
case: more important is it that, such as they are, 
these little collections of information about football, 
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golf, tobacco, St. Valentine’s day, and so forth, are | 


just the things to interest and please many people. 
Bits of antiquarian lore, out-of-the-way quotations 


1 
| 
' 
| 
| 
‘ 


from good literature, reminiscence of old-time cus- | 


toms,— all this, and much else, makes very pleasant | 
reading, and admirably serves the purpose for which | 
the volume was intended. Mr. Hutton is a large - 


reader, even of books which seem stupid to the 
world at large; and everyone knows his cleverness 
at getting something out of almost anything. In 


the present case he has pored over many rare vol-_ 


ames and gathered much recondite learning; he 
also deals genially with the “ Badminton Library,” 
as even with the “Century Dictionary.” His bits 
of information, both quaint and commonplace, are 
displayed and arranged with a bland humor quite in 


keeping with the picture of himself that forms the’ 


frontispiece of this pretty little book. 


An unconventional 
letter-writer. 


Writing” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a 
pleasant and useful volume,— pleas- 
ant to those whose letters are by nature charming 
and courteous, and useful to those who hitherto have 
had little thought of either courtesy or charm when 
they had occasion to communicate with others by 
the medium of the public post. Of the latter class 
there are almost too many in the present era of 
printed letter-heads and postal cards, and if one 
could be certain they were amenable to kind treat- 
ment it would be wise to do one’s best to help cir- 
culate Miss Callaway’s book. Whether or not it 
succeeds in softening the manners of those who 
might be helped by it, the book is pleasant reading, 
especially for those who have no pressing need of it. 
It is easily written, with a slight conventionality of 
sentiment, and a semblance of method (as wine-jelly 
is sometimes moulded into the form of a verte- 
brate), but not enough to de any harm. The av- 
thor has extracted many good letters from episte- 
lary literature, and shows a pleasant appreciation of 
them, which, it is to be hoped, she will convey to 
many readers. 


An unusually bright and suggestive 
sheaf of silhouettes of foreign travel 
is Mr. W. D. McCrackan’s pretty 
booklet, “ Little Idyls of the Big World” (Joseph 
Knight Co.). Mr. MecCrackan is the author of 
several serious historical books; and his “ Idyls,” 
with not a little of sparkle and lightness of touch, 
show a vein of thought and sentiment that lifts them 
considerably above the common run of travel pic- 
tures. A few of the titles are: “Pontifex Maxi- 
mus,” “A Riot in Rome,” “A Woman of Paris,” 
“ A Sunday in Vienna,” “The Sultan’s Prayer,” 
“ At the Manceuvres,” “ Self-Government,” etc.,— 
the last-named paper giving a graphic account of 
the meeting of the inhabitants of a Swiss canton to 
vote on the adoption of a new constitution. There 
are several illustrations, including a photographic 
plate of Bastien Le Page's beautiful portrait of 
Jeanne D’Are. 


Silhouettes 
of travel. 


“Charm and Courtesy in Letter- 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor H. Graetz’s “ History of the Jews,” issued 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America, has been 
brought down to the present time by publication of a 
fifth volume, which covers the period from the Chmiel- 
nicki persecution in Poland (1648) to the year 1870. 
The work is not, however, completed, for a supplemen- 
tary volume is promised, to include a memoir of the 
author, a chronological analysis of Jewish history, an 
index to the entire work, and a series of maps. The 
Society also offers a prize of one thousand dollars for a 
story upon a Jewish subject suited to young readers. 
From twenty thousand to thirty thousand words is the 
stipulated length, and particulars of the competition 
may be had from Miss Henrietta Szold, 708 West Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore. 


In his account of “The Minute Man on the Frontier” 
(Crowell), the Rev. William G. Puddefoot recounts his 
experiences as a frontier missionary in the Western 
States. The author writes in a “ breezy,” off-hand way, 
and his book will doubtless prove entertaining to readers 
interested in the various phases of Western frontier life. 
It contains a number of interesting photographic plates; 
and there is a frontispiece portrait of Mr. Puddefoot, 
with his signature in fac simile. 

“The Warwick Library of English Literature ” (im- 
ported by Scribner) is a new series of books, under the 
editorship of Professor C. H. Herford, each of which 
is to “deal with the development in English literature 
of some special literary form, which will be illustrated 
by a series of representative specimens, slightly anno- 
tated, and preceded by a critical analytical introduc- 
tion.” The first volume of this series, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Edmund K. Chambers, is devoted to 
“English Pastorals,” from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century, and has just been published. Volumes 
to follow will deal with such subjects as “ Literary Crit- 
icism,” “ Letter-Writers,” “Tales in Verse,” “ English 
Essays,” and “English Masques.” The several vol- 
umes are in the hands of competent scholars, who may 
be trusted to carry out acceptably the excellent idea of 
which the series is an embodiment. 


A translation of Dr. Lassar-Cohn’s “ Laboratory Man- 
ual of Organic Chemistry,” made by Dr. Alexander 
Smith (Macmillan), provides American students with 
an extremely useful “Compendium of the methods ac- 
tually used in the laboratory in the prosecution of organic 
work.” What variations from the original have been 
embodied in this version have received the sanction of 
the author, and may be considered improvements upon 
the German text. We have also received a treatise on 
“ The Fatty Compounds” (Longmans), by Mr. R. Lloyd 
Whiteley; and a little book on “ Practical Proofs of 
Chemical Laws” (Longmans), by Mr. Vaughan Cornish. 

The “Cid” of Corneille, edited by Professor F. M\ 
Warren, is the latest addition to Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series. Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish, in their 
series of modern lan texts, “Les Précieuses Rid- 
icules ” of Molitre, edited by Mr. M. W. Davis; and a 
volume of sketches of travel, called “ Places and Peo- 
ple,” edited by Dr. Jules Luquiens. The latter is an 
old book, with new numbers added, seven chapters in 
all, from such writers as Dumas, Scherer, “ Loti,” and 
Taine. “Kn Wagon” and “C’Etait Gertrude,” two 
little parlor comedies by M. Verconsin, are edited by 
M. Baptiste Méras for Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Critic” of New York celebrates its fifteenth 
birthday with its issue of January 18. We heartily 
congratulate our younger contemporary on its years 
and honors. 

Colonel Thomas W. Knox, the well-known traveller 
and writer of books for boys, died on the 6th of Jan- 
uary at his rooms in the New York Lotus Club, at the 
age of sixty. 

Henrik Jeger, who wrote the best biography of Dr. 
Ibsen thus far published, and was afterwards engaged 
in the preparation of a history of Norwegian literature, 
died last month in Christiana, at the age of fifty-one. 

The friends of Mr. Edward J. McPhelim, one of the 
best literary and dramatic critics ever connected with 
journalism in Chicago, will be grieved to learn of the 
violent attack of insanity that befell him on the seventh 
of this month, while a visitor in New York. 


Messrs. Way & Williams have received from Mr. 
Morris’s “ Kelmscott Press” their artistic edition of 
Rossetti’s “Hand and Soul.” Only 541 copies were 
printed for both England and America; and a good 
portion of them were sold in advance of publication. 


Volume XLV. of the “ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy ” (Macmillan) extends from Pereira to Pockrich. 
It includes noteworthy studies of the two Pitts, but 
little else of marked interest. The P’s do not seem to 
have included as many great Englishmen as the other 
letters of the alphabet. 


The many friends of the late Eugene Field will be 
glad to learn of the new and uniform edition of his com- 
plete works, announced by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. It will be in ten volumes, each with a photogra- 
vure frontispiece. Besides the regular edition, there 
will be a special numbered edition of a hundred sets, 
printed on Japan paper. 


It is stated that the “ American Men of Letters ” se- 
ries is to be extended in the near future to include vol- 
umes upon Bayard Taylor and Hawthorne, the former 
by Mr. A. H. Smyth, the latter by Mr. G. E. Wood- 
berry. Hawthorne, it will be remembered, is the one 
American included in the “ English Men of Letters” 
series, edited by Mr. John Morley. 


The first annual meeting of the Central Modern Lan- 
guage Conference was held in the Lecture Hall of the 
University of Chicago, on the 30th of December and 
the two days following. As the aims of this Confer- 
ence have already been set forth in THe D1At, it will 
suffice to remind our readers that the increasing interest 
in modern languages in the West and Southwest seemed 
to make such a Conference desirable. The success of 
this first meeting proved the correctness of that belief. 
There were present teachers and professors from most 
of the Western States, representing the Universities 
of Chicago, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
the Northwestern University, Washington University, 
and many other institutions. A programme of twenty- 
three numbers, including papers on literary and linguis- 
tie topics in German, English, and French was listened 
to by an audience of from sixty to one hundred and 
fifty persons, mostly specialists. Such discussion as the 
brief time permitted followed the papers; and further 
measures of importance with regard to the future of the 
organization were taken. Propositions for cojperation 
having been received from the American Modern Lan- 





guage Association, the Conference determined to re- 
solve itself into the “Central Division” of that Asso- 
ciation. This division will maintain its own organization, 
and meet at least twice in three years, with the expec- 
tation that the National Association will meet the third 
year at some point in the Central District, when there 
will be a joint session. Publication will be controlled 
by a joint committee from the two societies, and one 
membership fee gives to members of the Central Divis- 
ion the right of membership in the Association. The 
latter organization has decided to meet at Cleveland 
next year. The officers of the Central Division for the 
ensuing year are: Prof. W. H. Carruth, University of 
Kansas, President; Prof. C. A. Smith, University of 
Louisiana, Prof. E. T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, 
and Prof. G. T. Hench, University of Michigan, Vice- 
Presidents; Prof. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University 
of Chicago, Secretary. 

Of the appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin as succes- 
sor to the line of English poets laureate, perhaps the 
best that can be said is that there have been worse ones. 
It is the contrast between him and those whom he im- 
mediately follows, that makes the appointment so unac- 
ceptable to the public and inauspicious to him; for in 
the brilliancy of the two great names that have given 
the title its chief glory, it will be hard for Mr. Austin’s 
light to show more than a doubtful glimmer. The 
new laureate is already sixty years of age. He took 
his degree at the University of London in 1853, and 
began life as a barrister, but soon turned to literary 
and journalistic work. For many years he has been 
one of the best-known “ leader writers” in London, and 
for ten years edited “ The National Review.” He is a 
Roman Catholic in religion and a Conservative in poli- 
ties. His first poem, “ Randolph,” was published when 
he was in his nineteenth year. He has been a prolific 
writer, his collected works in verse, published by Messrs. 
Maemillan & Co., filling six volumes. His latest vol- 
ume, “In Veronica’s Garden,” has appeared since the 
new year; and from it, as a favorable example of his 
lyric power, and as particularly pertinent at the present 
time, we give an extract which re-echoes in no unworthy 
strain the old song of peace and good-will: 


** But not alone for those who still 
Within the Mother-Land abide, 
We deck the porch, we dress the sill, 
And fling the portals open wide. 


** But unto all of British blood — 
Whether they cling to Egbert’s Throne, 
Or, far beyond the Western flood, 
Have reared a Sceptre of their own, 


** And, half-regretful, yearn to win 
Their way back home, and fondly claim 
The rightful share of kith and kin 
In Alfred’s glory, Shakespeare’s fame,— 


‘“* We pile the logs, we troll the stave, 

We waft the tidings wide and far, 
And speed the wish, on wind and wave, 
To Southern Cross and Northern Star. 


**Yes! Peace on earth, Atlantic strand ! 
* Peace and good-will, Pacific shore ! 
Across the waters stretch your hand, 
And be our brothers more and more! *‘ 


** Blood of our blood, in every clime ! 
of our race, by every sea! 
To you we sing the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we light the Christmas-tree.”” 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1896 (Second List). 


** Alabama,”’ Story of the. C.H. Palmer. Dial (Jan. 16). 
American English, Study of. — Hempl. Chautauquan. 
Blackstone, A Greater. John J. Halsey. Dial (Jan. 16). 
Booth, ine. Sarah K. Bolton. Chautauguan. 
Central America. Audley Gosling. North American, 
Correggio. John C. Van Dyke. Dial (Jan. 16). 

Eastern Crisis, The. Karl Blind. North American. 
Electric Motor, Evolution of a, E. B. Rosa. Chautaugquan. 
Helium. C. A. Young. Popular Science. 
Husbands. Marion Harland and others. North American. 
Jews of New York. J. A. Riis. Review of Reviews. 
Korea, William Elliot Griffis. Chautauquan. 

Legislation, Money in. Sidney Sherwood. Chautauquan. 
Lineage, Ancient. Edward Harlow. Cosmopolitan. 
Medicine, New Outlooks in. T.M.Prudden. Pop. Science. 
Menzel, Adolph, Illustrator. V.Gribayédoff. Rev. of Rev. 
Mexican Revolutions, Philosophy of the. North American. 
Missions, Foreign. Judson Smith. North American. 
Municipal Government. H. P. Judson. Dial (Jan. 16), 
Naval Warfare, Modern. Admiral 8. B. Luce. No. American. 
Orange Industry, The. J. F. Richmond. Chautauguan. 
Photography, Amateur. W.S. Harwood. Cosmopolitan. 
Politics, Intelligence in. Dial (Jan. 16). 

Prison Congress, The Fifth International. Popular Science. 
Profit-Sharing. Frederic G. Mather. Popular Science. 
Russian Literature, Modern. Victor Yarros. Dial (Jan. 16). 
Sculpture and Sculptors. Lorado Taft. Chautauquan. 
Smithsonian Institution, The. H.C. Bolton. Pop. Science. 
So. Carolina’s New Constitution. Albert Shaw. Rev. of Rev. 
Submarine Boats. W.A. Dobson. Cosmopolitan. 

Sultan of Turkey, The. W.T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Temperance, Scientific. David S. Jordan. Popular Science. 








LIstT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 71 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1A since its last issue.) 


HISTORY. 


The History of the Foreign Policy of [one + poy 

ontagu Burrows. 8vo, uncut, pp. 372 
Sons. $3. 

History of the Jews. By Professor H. Graetz. Vol. V., 
1648-1870, C. E. 8vo, pp. 766. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. $3. 

The ceding the eH s py Howe oy Con- 
clu parts, each illus., large 4to. Chicago: 

The Bancroft Co. Per er part, $1. 


Rural Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century, as 
Reflected in Contemporary Literature. By Edward P. 
Cheyney, A.M. 8vo, pp. 114. Ginn & Co. $1. 


Outlines of Church History. By Redalt § Sohm ; trans. by 


Ma: — ay face b H, M, "Gwatkin, 
MA. 1 as + peal Aap & Co. $1.10. 


enue and a Religion of the Virginia Indians. By 
Samuel R. Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 63. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. 50 cts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. ae » — — Pockrich. Ty ilt top, 

cut, pp. 457. Macmillan & Co. a 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. 
By Hear? Seams, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 349. Macmil- 


By Keggen Views. Tilus., 12mo, 


gilt top, pp. 459. F. A. Sto $1.50. 





Sketches from Guyane and Appledore. By Frank Pres- 
ton Stearns, author of ‘‘ Real and Ideal in Literature.”’ 
| aaa on gilt 4 uncut, pp. 276. G. P. Putnam’s 


Old South Leaflets, Vols. I. and II. Each 12mo. Boston: 
Directors of the Old South Work. Per vol., $1.50. 
Tho Aims of Literary Study. By | Hiram Corson, LL.D. 

32mo, pp. 153. Maemillan’s “ Miniature Series.” 25 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
“Thistle” Edition of Stevenson’s Works. New wey 


Defoe’s Works. Edited by George A 
vols.: Due Preparations for the _— and Tee 
Pirates. Each — 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
& Co. Per vol., 


$3. 

Reynard the Fox. Edited, with Introduction —- Notes, 
Joseph at illus. b W, a i 
edges, pp. 260 

Rights of Man. Thomas Paine ; nained, us Introduc- 
tion and Notes, a: Moree Daniel Conway. With por- 
trait, 8vo, pp mise G. P. Putnam’s oP $1. 

Yeast: A Problem. By Charles ?™ ‘ocket edition; 
18mo, pp. 278. Macmillan & Co. 


POETRY. 


Fringilla; or, Tales in Verse. By Richard Doddridge Black- 
more, M illus. by Will iH. tH, a, ore gil | top, 
pp. 127. eland, 0.: Th The Burrows 

A Child’s Garden aN Verses. By Robert Leeio Be eatin. 
Illus., oa, gilt top, uncut, pp. 137. Chas. Scribner’s 


Behind the Arras: A Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Car- 
maa. a 16mo, uncut, pp. 102. Lamson, Wolffe & 


Poems. ms, By Alice Me oe. 16mo, uncut, pp. 72. Cope- 


Love a and pd pew: A Legacy of Rhyme. By James G. 


it, 12mo, gilt tep, uncut, pp. 161. 
8'P. Patnem's Sonn $1.95 


Folia Dispersa. By William ee Lawton. 18mo, un- 
cut, pp. 47. New York: The Corell Press. 
Byupes, ¥ yuaies, and Naiads: Legends of the Rhine. By 
Evans. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 111. 
G. P. Fate $1.25 
Trinity —_ Edited by De Forest Hicks and Tt. 
Reine Ce Reween- ay gilt top, pp. 112. Hartford 


The Year’ L- nat the Pegasus. 8vo, uncut, pp. 49. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 25 cts. 


If We Only Knew. By“ Cheiro.’”’ 8vo, uncut, pp. 39. F. 
Tennyson Neely. 
Acrisus, Eaton Water. Argos, and Other Poems. . 
Clarem: 


_Horace 
er. 8vo, pp. 95. ont, 1, 


FICTION. 


The Red Republic: A Romance of the Commune. 
ert W. bers, auth cance ot eee Ye 
i. pp. 475. G.P. Putnam’sSons, $1.25. 


Ia: A Love Story. By Q. my gilt top, uncut, pp. 167. 
yy 


bner’s ln 
lack Lamb. By Pont 4, Brown, author of 
«Alan of, of Halfdene.”’ 12mo, pp. 322. J. B. Lippincott 
aateptes Duck. B By H. B. Marriott Wateon.. 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 270. Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 
The Sin-Eater, and Other Tales and Episodes. By Fiona 
Moslood. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 289. Stone & Kim- 


Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s, and Three Other Lg By Louise 
Guiney. 12mo, uncut, pp. Copeland & 


A Bubbie Fortune. By Sarah er, author of ‘* Noblesse 
Oblige.”” 12mo, pp. 19. Le ger tCo. $1. 


Doctor Cavallo. By Eugene F. win and Maurice Kisen- 
berg. 12mo, pp. "aT. Poca lik: : The Authors. 
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His Perpetual Adoration; or, The Captain’s Old Diary . 
By — | aa F. Flint. 12mo, pp. . Arena Pub’g 


Hildebrand and Cicely; or, The Monk of Tavystoke Ab- 
baye. By M.A. Paull. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 359. 
Cranston & Curts. $1. 

The Sister of a Saint, and Other Stories. By Grace Ellery 
Cheaning. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 261. Stone & Kim- 


Karma: A Story of Early Buddhism. By Paul Carus. Illus. 
in colors, 12mo, pp. 18. Open Court Pub’ Co. 75 cts. 

Etchings from a Parso Veranda. By Mrs. E. Jef- 
a Graham. Illus., 12mo, pp. 187. Cranston & Curts 
0 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Little Tour in America. By S, Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 297. Edward Ar- 
nold, $1.75. 

The Gold pianos of Cape Horn: A Study of Life in 
Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. By John R. Spears. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 319. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

The Yellowstone National Park. By Captain Hiram 
Martin Chittenden. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 397. Robt. Clarke 
Co. $1.50. 

The Mediterranean Trip: A Short Guide. By Noah Brooks. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 211. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Brown Heath and Blue Bells: Sketches of Scotland, with 
Other Papers. | William Winter. 24mo, gilt top, pp. 

237. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 


SCIENCE. 


Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Pheenician Script. 
thur J. Evans, M.A. Ill 
Putnam's Sons. $7. net. 

eg ee . - oe none 

erns (Arc iatw). By Doug oughton p- 
—" ifus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 544. Macmillan & Co, 

Mars. By Percival Lowell. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 228. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

An Introduction to the Study of Seaweeds. By George 
rc Illus., 12mo, pp. 271. Macmillan & 

The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard Lydek- 
ker, B.A. Parts 11, 12, and 13; illus., large 8vo, uncut. 
F, Warne & Co. Per part, 50 cts. ° 


FINANCIAL STUDIES. 
Congressional Currency: An Outline of the Federal Money 
System. By Armistead C. Gordon. 12mo, pp. 234. Put- 
nam’s ‘* Questions of the Day.” $1.25. 


us., 4to, gilt top, pp. 146. G. 


REFERENCE. 
A New Enylish Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 


Murray. Development — Diffluency ; 4to, uncut. Mac- 
millan & Co. 60 cts. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

The Connection between Thought and Memory. By 
Herman T. Lukens, Ph.D.; with Introduction by G. Stan- 
ley Hall, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 169. Heath’s ‘* Pedagogical 
Library.” 90 cts. 

Scheffel’s Ekkehard. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
W. H. Carruth, Ph.D. Illus., 16mo, pp. 493. Henry 

olt & Co. $1.25. 


The “ Arden” Shakespeare. First six vols.: Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, and 
Richard II. 16mo. D.C. Heath &Co. Per vol., 40 cts, 

Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By William Freeland, 
A.B. 12mo, pp. 309. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.40. 


Studies in the Science of Drawing in Art. By Aimée 
Osborne Moore. 8vo, pp. 130. Ginn & Co. 90 cts. 
Milton’s L’ Allegro, Ii Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 

Edited by W. P. Trent, M.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 


181. Longman’s ‘‘ English Classics.”’ 75 cts. 


Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Edited by Max Winkler, Ph.D. 
=— pp. 125. Heath’s ‘*‘ Modern ries.”’ 


By Ar 
GP. 





Benedix’s Die Hochzeitsreise. Edited iy Fatale Schief- 

ferdecker. 12mo, pp. 64. Heath’s “ ern Language 
Series.’’ 25 cts. 

German and French Poems for Memorizing. 12mo, pp. 92. 
Henry Holt & Co. 20 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Laws and Principles of Whist. By ‘‘ Cavendish.’, 
aN 16mo, gilt edges, pp. 318. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


Architects of Fate; or, to Success and Power. B 
Orison Swett Marden, author of ** Pushing to the Front.”’ 
pig portraits, 12mo, pp. 478. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Boston Charades. By Herbert Ingalls. 18mo, pp. 116. 
Lee & Shepard. $1. 

Charles and his Lamb. By Marshall Saunders. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 73. Philadelphia: Charles H. Banes. 





WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 


NEWSPAPERS, of all kinds, from ome Biggest Dailies to the 
smallest Weeklies, from every State. ; Literary, Music, 
Art, and Scientific Publications; Trade and C Papers. All the best 
English included. Our readers are inte’ it and keen- 
eyed. Give us your order for articles or comments on any subject, and 
we will guarantee satisfaction. Rates depend on special service desired, 
but are always surprisingly low. 
THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


THEO. WIESE, Manager. 36 La Salle St., Chicago. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
Large assortment of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), 











THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. Back-NuMBER MaGazines. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. _ 





The Story of the Innumerable Company. 
By Davi Srarr Jorpan. Price 25 cents. Address: G. A. 
Cxiark, Stanford University, Cal. 


** A broad-minded man’s religion. . . . Should take rank among the 
classics.”"— Indianapolis Journal. 





INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your M8. 
to the N. Y, Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: unique in position and suc 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. Address 


Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 





The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anv 1889. 


His Celebrated KCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And bis other styles, may be bad of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





The Boorum & Pease Company, 


ACTURERS OF 


THe ST D Bank Books. 
(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 

Commercial, Educational, 


Ledger, suitable to all purposes — 
and Household uses. 


Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers, 


New Yorx Crry. 


IF YOU SEEK 


COMFORT, 


SAFETY, 
AND SPEED, 


IN TRAVELING, 


See that your ticket reads via the 
Popular 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


THE LINE FROM 


CHICAGO and the Northwest, 
TO 


CINCINNATI and the Southeast. 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, and all the West, 
TO 


CLEVELAND, and the East. 





M. E. INGALLS, President. 

E. 0. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 

D. B. MARTIN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE 


Queen & Crescent 
ROUTE 


Winter schedules for 1895-96 present 
to the traveller and tourist the most 
complete train service known. The 
New Orleans Limited and the Florida 
Limited are complete palaces of travel, 
carrying one to Southern Winter Re- 
sorts quickly and with comfort. Solid 
vestibuled trains run from Cincinnati 
without change. 

If you are going South, write us. 

Low tourist rates are now in effect. 

Send to W. C. RINEARSON, General 
Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
illustrative and descriptive literature, 
time tables, etc. 








(CALIFORNIA 
" 3 DAYS 


VE. 


FROM 
CHICAGO 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


The California Limited 

Is a new, strictly first-class Fast Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los eAngeles and San 
‘Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a balf days. 

Through Compartment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and ‘Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Chicago at 6:00 
p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a.m., and Denver 
at 4:00 p. m., daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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